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THE OLDEST MAN. 


HERE is, perhaps, no medical record extant | 
4 of such general interest as the report, by the 
celebrated Harvey, the great discoverer of the 
circulation of the blood, of the examination of | 
the body after death of ‘Thomas Parr. He was 
& poor countryman, born near Winnington in | 
the county of Salop, who, according to the state- | 
ment of the original document, the wording of | 
which, with all its antique quaintness, we shall | 
follow as nearly as possible, as it gives piquancy | 
to the narrative, died on the 14th of November, 
in the year of grace 1635, after having lived one | 
hundred and fifty-two years and nine months, 
and survived nine princes. _ This poor man, hav- 
ing been visited by the illustrious Earl of Arun- 
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Fig. 1.—Wuite FLannet Batuine 
Dress. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. L., Figs. 1-7. 





parts, was brought*by him from the country to 
London, and there presented as a remarkable 
sight to King Charles the First. 

Harvey states that the body was muscalar, the 
chest hairy, and the hair on the fore-arms still 
black, and there was otherwise such evidence 
of vigor that it seemed not improbable that the 
common report was true that Parr did penance 
for some unlicensed act of gallantry after he had 
passed his hundredth year. He had married in 
his hundred and twentieth year a widow who had 
no reason to complain of his conjugal devotion. 

The chest was broad and ample, and the lungs 
free from organic disease. There were signs of 
suffocation, which was supposed by Harvey and 
the other physicians of the king who assisted 
him to be the cause of death. The heart was 
large, thick, fibrous, and healthy.: On raising 
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Fig. 2.—Wurire Fraxynet Batursc 
Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
» Fig. 8. 
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the breast-bone the cartilages of the ribs were 
not found, as they generally are in persons of 
advanced life, hard or converted into bone. 
the contrary they were soft and flexible. 

The intestines were perfectly sound, fleshy, 
and strong, and so wasthe stomach. The small 
entrails were muscular, and thus it was by day 
or night, observing no rules or regular times for 
eating, old Parr was ready to discuss any kind 
of eatable that was at hand; his ordinary diet 
consisting of sub-rancid cheese, and milk in 
every form, coarse and hard bread, and small 
drink—generally sour whey. On this sorry fare, 
but living in his home free from care, did this 
poor man attain to such length of days. He 
eyen ate something about midnight shortly be- 
fore his death. 

All the internal parts, in a word, appeared so 
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Fig. 3.—Biue Fiannet Batuine 
Dress. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
Ss. 1-7. 
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healthy that, had nothing happened to interfere 
with the old man’s habits of life, he might, per- 
haps, have escaped paying the debt due to na- 
ture for some time longer. 

The cause of death was attributed in part to 
the change of climate in coming from the coun- 
try to London. Parr had throughout the course 
of his life inhaled a perfectly pure air, but in 
this great cherisher of life the great city was at 
that time especially destitute. ‘‘ A city,” wrote 
Harvey, ‘‘ whose grand characteristic is an im- 
mense concourse of men and animals, and where 
ditches abound and filth and offal lie scattered 
about, to say nothing of the smoke engendered 
by the general use of sulphureous coal as fuel, 
whereby the air is at all times rendered heavy, 
but much more so in the autumn than in any 
other season.” ‘The change of diet, too, had a 
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no less fatal effect. When one who has been 
used to live on simple food is set at a table load- 
ed with a variety of viands, and tempted not 
only to eat more than he is wont, but to partake 
ot strong drink, ‘‘it must needs fall out that the 
functions of ali the natural organs would become 
deranged. Whence the stomach at length fail- 
ing, the excretions long retained, the work of 
concretion proceeding languidly, the liver getting 
loaded, the blood stagnating in the veins, the 
spirits frozen, the heart—the source of life—op- 
pressed, the lungs infarcted and made impervious 
to the ambient air, the general habit rendered 
more compact, so that it could not exhale or 
perspire—no wonder that the soul, little content 
with such a prison, took its flight.” The brain 
was found very firm, hard to the touch, and per- 
fectly healthy. ‘Thus it was that Parr, shortly 
before his death, though he had been blind for 
many years, heard extremely well, understood all 
that was said to him, answered immediately to 
questions, and had perfect apprehension of any 
matter in hand. He was also able to walk with 
the slight support of the arm of a friend. His 
memory was more like that of a person in mid- 
die age than of a very old one. He could not 
recall the events of his youth, but recollected 
only those of the last few years. He was accus- 
tomed even in his hundred and thirtieth year to 
engage lustily in every kind of agricultural labor, 
whereby he earned his bread, and he had even 
then the strength required to thresh his corn. 
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IB Our next Number wiil contain, among 
many other features of interest, elaborate and prac- 
tical instructions, accompanied with profuse illus- 
trations, in the beautiful art of Gold and Silver 
Embroidery, so little understood in this country, 

0B Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain numerous patterns and illustrations of Trav- 
eling and Promenade Dresses for Ladies and 
Children ; various styles of Mantillas draped from 
Shawls, Summer Hoods, Garden Aprons, etc., etc. 





FUSS. 


T has always been considered by the best- 
bred people that fuss of any kind was incon- 
sistent with good manners. The English aris- 
tociacy, however unworthy of imitation in some 
respects many may deem them, are universally 
regarded as safe examples to follow in all mat- 
ters of ceremonious behavior. Well, there is 
nothing a “My Lord” or ‘“‘My Lady” so stu- 
diously avoids as fuss, 

Quietness in all things is an essential element 
of a well-bred English person. He shuns all 
outward display of his personality. He cares 
not to be seen or heard, and rests content with 
being felt as a power in the land, He thus not 
only eschews noisy and grandiloquent talk, but 
all showy and noticeable costume. His voice 
is low, his words simple, his action grave, and 
his dress plain. He holds himself so habitually 
under constraint that his nerves never seem to 
vibrate with emotion. He becomes as it were 
an impassible being, upon whom no external 
cause seems cap=ble of making an impression. 

We do not wish to hold up the Lord Dun- 
drearys as models to our republican citizens to 
mould themselves by. ‘The unemotional En- 
glishman, in his excess of impassibility, is a 
cold, unfeeling person, and only interesting as 
a humorous exaggeration in a farce. We do 
not desire that our red-hot enthusiasts should 
be cooled down to the extreme degree of that 
frigid John Bull who could look into the crater 
of Mount Vesuvius and see ‘‘ nothing in it,” or 
quietly scan with his glass a drowning fellow- 
mortal and refuse to lend him a helping hand 
because he had never been introduced to him. 
‘There is a wide range of the moral thermometer 
between the zero of English frigidity and the 
usual high degree of American ebullition. 

There is this obvious advantage in habitually 
checking the tendency to excitement, that we 
acquire such a control over our emotions that, 
in cases of , our reason is left free to 
act. The film of feeling is removed from the 
eye, and the nature of the danger is clearly dis- 
cerned. An excited person is always moving 
in a fog, and he may at any time plunge into a 
quagmire or fall headlong down a precipice. 

Fuss is a great obstacle to comfort. Its ef- 
fect is not only to heighten the unavoidable 
miseries of life, but to create unnecessary ones. 
Its influence is chiefly apparent in the small 
annoyances of daily existence. The heavy 
strokes of fate fall with such a crushing force 
upon the sensibility that it becomes at once too 
prostrate to be capable of fuss. Grief subdues 
and makes silent, but vexation excites and cre- 
ates noise, 

It is astonishing how much misery—small, 
perhaps, in detail, but immense in the aggre- 
gate—is voluntarily imposed upon self and oth- 
ers by fussy people. Take, for example, the 
grossly exaggerated if not entirely simulated 
maladies which the fashionable doctors tell us 
form two-thirds of their cases, What a fuss is 
made by the pretended victims! and who can 
measure the degree of real suffering they inflict 
upon others? How often are whole families 
made miserable by these chronic complainers, 


» who not seldom survive long enongh to worry 





out of existence several generations by unnec- 
essary fuss! 

Fuss is vulgarly supposed to be essential to a 
good housekeeper. It is not really so, for quiet 
is as necessary to excellence of housewifery as 
smoothness of work to goodness of machinery. 
It is quite a mistake to suppose that the una- 
voidable misery of “‘ washing day” is more ef- 
fectually got over by fussing about it the whole 
week before and after. It is no less so to 
imagine that the necessary evil of house-clezn- 
ing, or pickling, or any other domestic trial of 
periodical occurrence, is to be endured more 
patiently by twelve months of daily anticipatory 
fussing. We doubt, moreover, whether we get 
a perfect and agreeable idea of cleanliness when 
constantly reminded, by the ever-present wet 
clouts, scrubbing-brushes, soap-suds, bare floors, 
and uncarpeted staircases, of the ceaseless ef- 
forts of a fussy housekeeper. 

There is nothing more fatal to comfort as 
well as to decorum of behavior than Fuss, 








MISTAKES IN THE CHOICE OF 
BUSINESS. 


O far as this world is concerned, a man’s 
business generally makes or unmakes him. 
Not only does it determine his outward con- 
dition, but it has no small agency in forming 
his character. Day by day it moulds him to 
itself, imprinting its own image and superscrip- 
tion upon his heart, Its traditional maxims, 
its prescriptive code, its particular views of the 
world, indoctrinate his intellect and hold it fast 
bound in its hereditary antecedents, Each busi- 
ness has its way of looking at men and things. 
It has its own private economy. It is a science 
and an art in itself, nor will it exchange its own 
assfred dogmas for any other creed, however 
well fortified by the authority of names and 
facts, Certain characteristics it shares with all 
kinds of business, but it stoutly keeps to its own 
opinions, and with unreasoning tenacity clings 
to its ancient usages. 

There is wisdom in all this. And there is 
some folly, too, in the blind arrogance and stiff 
conservatism which are often partners with the 
wisdom. Every business has a sort of organic 
life, in which its errors and traths, its failures 
and successes, its blunders and skill are care- 
fully treasured for the benefit of posterity. By 
this means it gathers a momentum which car- 
ries it forward with increased advantages. The 
merchant of 1869 is not the merchant of the 
year, but that man plus his predecessors. He 
is the happy heir of their business estates. If 
he were a new-comer to the counting-room the 
banks could not afford money at a reasonable 
per centum. So of every other business, It 
may allow a limited possibility to original gen- 
ius, but its secure gains are bottomed on keep- 
fig in the old and well-worn track. Well- 
worn tracks always lessen the waste of friction. 

One of the mistakes in choosing a business 
grows out of the supposition that this or that 
branch of trade opens a door for originality. 
And so it may; but it is not well to enter upon 
it from this motive. Imitation is a much bet- 
ter guide in these matters than originality. 
The original man is ordinarily full of quick im- 
pulse, with a morbid appetite to carry his im- 
pressions into action, A new thought, what- 
ever risks it involves, is burdensome unless he 
can see it tested, and it is apt to grow too large 
for his brain if he can not forthwith give it body 
and soul. The first condition of success in 
business is restraint on the originating intellect. 
A man must have no private tastes to gratify, 
no whims to ventilate, no pet crotchets to throw 
upon the market, if he would keep on the line 
of safe precedents, His fortune lies in discreet 
imitation, If he wishes to make a great busi- 
ness mind he must begin by abnegating this spu- 
rious independence, and cultivating the homely 
virtues of a follower. Raphael, Shakspeare, 
and Milton did this in art and literature, and 
all men must do it in whatsoever department 
of life they are candidates for distinction. Men 
of business are no exception to the exacting 
rule. Nay, it bears upon them more stringent- 
ly, since business is intended to meet existing 
wants, and not to originate them. 

Another common mistake is in thinking that 
a general aptitude for business is capable of an 
easy adaptation to any particular line of busi- 
ness. Without doubt promptness of perception, 
the instant service of jadgment, full presence of 
mind, and energetic decision of will are a nat- 
ural outfit for every good business man. But 
while these qualities individualize a man for 
successful work, it does not follow that he is 
equally prepared for any and every sort of work. 
Because he is shrewd and energetic, it is false 
to contlude that he has precisely the same fit- 
ness for all spheres of activity. Some kinds of 
business require specific tastes, others depend 
on peculiar sensibilities, while not a few rest on 
a certain sort of physical organization quite 
aside from mere mental constitution. Moral 
elements are needed in all business, but not in 
all to the same extent. The particular natural 
excellences that would make a good basis for a 
physician are different from those which consti- 
tate the foundation of a lawyer’s success. Civil 
engineers require more robust animal life than 
urchitects. Chemists need a finer power of 





observation and a more patient quietness of 


nerve than workers in brass andiron. So, too, 
a man might have the genius of Coleridge and 
yet be totally unfit for the conduct of a daily 
newspaper. If Edmund Burke and Sir James 
Mackintosh had changed places, England would 
have lost much by the transposition. A man 
therefore should know his temperament, his 
style of individuality, his minor traits of natural 
character, before he concludes that a certain 
business will suithim. The fact is, that choos- 
ing a business is like choosing a wife—a few 
clear-sighted instincts go farther than logic and 
knowledge. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f a Certain Point of View. 
Y DEAR MADAME,—The season has 
very nearly arrived for what the eloquent 
pens of our friends in the daily papers de- 
scribe as “‘the annual hegira of fashion to the 
watering-places -” and I suppose, from the new 
and very large trunks which I saw taken into 
your house yesterday, that you are already 
making preparations, and that we may soon 
expect to read in the journals that instruct us 
upon such matters of moment that “ Mrs. Gol- 
conda and family, with governesses, nurses, 
maids, valets, horses, carriages, lap-dogs, etc., 
etc., etc., left in the steamer last evening for 
Newport. Mrs. Golconda’s monthly expenses 
will, it is authentically estimated, reach the 
sum of thirty-seven hundred and forty-two 
dollars and ten cents during her séjour at the 
sea-side.” Why should we not hear the whole 
of it? It is our expenses, not our personality, 
dear Madame, in which the reader is interested 
who cares for such paragraphs at all. Your 
most excellent husband, superior, I have no 
doubt, in. every virtue, is yet known to the 
public only as Stubbs B. Golconda, a rich man. 
The comparison of his probable income with 
that of some other of our most eminent citi- 
zens is the staple of much animated conversa- 
tion at the clubs and in counting-rooms. And 
you, although this is one of the instances in 
which the plain expression of the truth is pain- 
ful—you are merely Mrs, Stubbs B. Golconda, 
The moon, Madame, which Robert Mickle 
calls the ‘‘sweet regent of the sky,” shines 
with a lustre not its own. Do we blame the 
moon therefore? Madame, we admire it; and 
we meditate upon the extraordinary power of the 
sun, which even in reflection can shine so brill- 
iantly. 

Besides, if you read the newspapers carefully, 
which I have no right to assume, as your hours 
for reading are probably devoted to works of 
history and to the poets—yet if you did read the 
papers, you would see the predominance of the 
interest in the money-aspect of every fact. I 
read, for instance, that Mr. Jehu Jones drove 
his ten-thousand dollar mare Nimrod two miles 
in ten seconds on the famous Jerome course ; 
and as I peruse that valuable statement I am 
surprised at the want of literary art which did 
not supply the cash value of the course. There 
would be a fullness and symmetry of treatment 
in the remark that Mr. Jones drove his ten- 
thousand-dollar mare over the twenty-thousand- 
dollar course which is gratifying to the noble in- 
stinct that demands the cost. So I find in the 
Washington dispatches that Demosthenes Gut- 
ter, Esquire, the well-known gentleman so prom- 
inently identified with the politics of the Forty- 
ninth Ward, was yesterday appointed to a thir- 
teen-hundred-dollar clerkship in the Treasury 
Department. That is a very gratifying para- 
graph to Mr. Gutter and his friends. His ene- 


_mies of course—that is, Cicero Sewer and his 


friends, who are on the other side—chuckle and 
remark that, although the official salary is mean 
it is not mean enough for the incumbent, and 
that if it were reduced twelve hundred dollars 
his services would still be extravagantly over- 
paid. A few days afterward I read that the 
Reverend Wild Honey has accepted a call to 
St, Locust’s, at a salary of three thousand and 
fifty dollars, with house rent, washing, and a 
biennial donation party. ‘Those are also grati- 
fying facts, They are, moreover, peculiarly the 
business of the public; and their publication 
satisfies no vulgar and impertinent curiosity. 
‘When I was a small boy, which, as you will 
very readily imagine, my dear Madame, was 
long before the freedom of the press had been 
developed to the present degree, I remember 
that I was very severely reproved by my good 
parents for asking a lady who displayed a very 
magnificent lace pocket-handkerchief how much 
it cost. Not only was I instantly sent from the 
room, but when the lace handkerchief and the 
lady that attended it were gone, I was solemnly 
admonished that I could be guilty of no greater 
offense against good-manners than asking what 
things cost. And so profound was the impres- 
sion of that admonition that it seems to me as un- 
mannerly and vulgar to announce that Mr. Gut- 
ter has been appointed to a thirteen-hundred-dol- 
lar clerkship, or that the Reverend Wild Honey 
has closed with the offer of a three-thousand- 
and-fifty-dollar pulpit, as it would be to state 
that General Grant had been elected to a twen- 
ty-five-thousand-dollar Presidency, or Mr. Chase 
appointed to a sixty-five-hundred-dollar Chief 
Justiceship. I am sure, dear Madame, that 
there is a much more general curiosity to know 





how much you spend a month in Newport than 
there is to know how much, Mr, Gutter is paid 
for his services in.the ‘Treasury; and I do not 
see why the gentlemen who furnish all the in- 
formation about the Gutter business from Wash- 
ington,do not also acquaint us with the sum of 
your expenses. 

And I think we are coming®@to it very fast, 
so that I shall not be long left to wonder. Only 
the other day I read a most delightful account 
in a newspaper of a young lady's watering-place 
wardrobe. We had all the details, I assure 
you, so far as concerns the material and the 
style of the precious dresses, I think there 
were seven of them—or was it seven morning 
dresses—or seven evening dresses—or seventy 
altogether—or seventy times seven—I really 
have forgotten; but I know that the magic 
number was concerned in some way; and I re- 
member thinking as I read that Queen Eliza- 
beth had only three thousand dresses when she 
issued a proclamation against extravagance in 
dress, Now how pleasant this was! <A young 
woman orders some clothes, and presently they 
are sent home, and simultaneously we read in 
the ever-faithful press that the daughter of a 
large India merchant, not ten miles from the 
corner of Wall and South streets, and who lives 
nearer to the corner of Fifth Avenue and Twen- 
ty-sixth Street than to Avenue A, has just re- 
ceived an outfit for the watering-places, as fol- 
lows; to wit; thatisto say. Can you imagine 
any thing more agreeable than this? I can; 
and I am again amazed at the incompleteness 
of this work of literary art. Why, I should 
like to know—why, since we have all the par- 
ticulars of the ribbons, and the puffs, and the 
cords, and the corsage (if such it be)—have we 
not also an attested copy of the bill? We all 
naturally wish to know how much it all cost, 
And you see at once, my dear Madame, the 
immense convenience. 

Thus—look at it a moment—the young lady 
who, after the ingenious darkening allusion 
practiced by the gentleman who informs us, 
must be considered nameless—oh! entirely 
nameless—has, as we are told, such and such 
ravishing dresses, with which she proposes to 
make the tour of the watering-places, She 
will go, of course, to Newport, to Saratoga, to 
Long Branch, to Sharon, to Niagara, to the 
White Hills—which, I believe, are also called 
a watering-place—and to how many other re- 
sorts who shall say? At these pleasant places 
it is her intention to wear these beautiful dress- 
es. She will appear at hops, at balls, at con- 
certs, at matinées, in the bowling-alley, in the 
billiard-room, upon horseback, in every kind 
of carriage, at all sorts of pleasure-parties upon 
land and water; and upon all these occasions 
she will wear some one of these celebrated 
dresses, _ Now, here is the difficulty: When 
we read the glowing and discriminating ac- 
counts of these festivities, at which the daugh- 
ter of a large India merchant, etc., etc., will 
naturally be the bright particular star for all 
of us who have read about her clothes, how 
shall we be able to distinguish her ?—that is, how 
shall we apprehend precisely the dress that she 
wears ? 

If the original description had been com- 
plete this would have been easily practicable. 
The gentleman—for I like that name in con- 
nection with this pleasant office—who acted as 
historiographer of the dresses, need only have 
added, after describing the material, the shade, 
the decorations, and the general style of “ mak- 
ing up” of each of the garments, “the bill for 
this gorgeous robe was four thousand five hun- 
dred and eighty-two dollars ;” or ‘the bill for 
this miracle of simplicity, fit attire for a maid- 
en queen, was exactly three thousand dollars ;” 
or, ‘this unsurpassable dress is invoiced by 
Madame Verd de Gris at the neat figure of six 
thousand two hundred;” or ‘it is incredible 
that such a recherché robe du soir could be fab- 
ricated for thirty-three hundred dollars.” We 
should then have had a satisfactory clew. When 
the gentleman went to the ball at Newport he 
need only have written: ‘‘ Peerless among the 
incomparable belles of the evening who ‘ walk- 
ed in beauty like the night of cloudless climes 
and starry skies,’ as Byron has it, was the 
daughter of a large India merchant already 
known to our readers for the splendors of her 
wardrobe, We spare ourselves all details. 
Suffice it to say that upon this occasion she wore 
the four-thousand-five-hundred-and-eighty-two- 
dollar dress, of which full particulars were giv- 
en in oar issue for June 12 ;” or, if it were a ma- 
tinée: ** Upon this occasion the daughter of a 
large India merchant, already favorably known 
to our readers for her exquisite taste in the toi- 
lette, was fairest among the fair. She was in- 
deed, by common consent, a yision of loveliness 
in that miracle of simplicity at three thousand 
dollars, of which the particulars were published 
by us when it was sent home by that empress 
of modistes, Madame Verd de Gris.” 

You can see at once the extreme convenience 
of this method and its profit; for we should all 
run to buy up the number of the paper in which 
the dresses were described. It would be a 
poem with a glossary; an algebra with a key. 
Of course the dresses of other peerless belles, 
which had not been previously described, could 
be briefly appraised. ‘* Miss A**b**c**d, of 


Chatham Square, was resplendent in a magni‘i- 
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cent panier with a streamer of purple and blue 
ribbon two yards broad and at least seven rods 
in length. This most effective two-thousand- 
and-thirty-dollar costume was universally ad- 
mired, and pronounced to be the most tasty ne. 
plus ultra of the evening.” These are all most 
agreeable details; but an enlightened public 
taste ought not to be easily satisfied. It will 
not be enough that we are told what the aggre- 
gate of your monthly expenses at Newport are 
to be. No, my dear Madame, Far from it. 
Are we supposed to be satisfied with knowing 
that the lovely daughter of a large merchant 
has a grenadine dress? By no means. Only 
savage barbarians would be satisfied with such 
a gross generalization. We must have the de- 
tails, It is bad enough to be obliged to put up 
with the bald fact that Gutter has a thirteen- 
hundred -dollar clerkship. Every intelligent 
mind naturally wishes to know whether Gutter 
lives at a fifteen-dollar-a-week boarding-house, 
and how large his weekly wash is; and indeed 
a finer taste would require to know its exact 
details; how many stockings, collars, handker- 
chiefs, good Mr. Reporter. If the Reverend 
Wild Honey has a three-thousand-dollar parish 
with perquisites, let us know how much Mrs. 
Honey pays the cook. Don’t do things by 
halves. If we are to be told what a man’s 
waistcoat is lined with, for mercy’s sake let us 
know whether his under-shirts are merino or 
Canton flannel. If it is our business to know 
how much a man is paid for his work, it is sure- 
ly our most urgent affair to be told how he 
spends it, Bon voyage, dear Madame. Yours 
truly, An Op Bacue.or. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MATERIALS FOR BATHING SUITS. 


fee bathing season has arrived, and with it 
we give some suggestions about making 
bathing costumes. Select stiff, wiry woolen 
goods for bathing dresses, as these cling least to 
the figure when wet. Twilled flannel, not very 
fine and soft, moreen, and serge are the materials 
most used. ‘Taffeta poplin of coarse, heavy qual- 
ity, in black and white stripes, is used for cheap 
suits. This is the goods sold for petticoats. A 
quality good enough for a bathing dress is forty 
cents a yard, Six or seven yards are required. 
White, gray, or blue flannel, the black and white 
checks, and the gay, bright plaids make the 
most serviceable suits, and should be very plainly 
made. White and gray moreen are fashioned 
more fancifully and made into most picturesque 
dresses, costing from $10 to $15. The hand- 
somest suits are of serge, scarlet, black, white, 
or navy blue. For trimming there is nothing so 
good as worsted braid of bright color. It is 
stitehed on flatly by the machine, or else is box- 
pleated, as quilling, or the edges of the garment 
are scalloped, and the braid used for binding. 
Blue and scarlet suits are prettiest trimmed with 
white. Black and gray with scarlet. Any bright 
color may be used on white. The crimson and 
black plaid. braids trim effectively. 


PLAIN 8UITS. 


The simplest suits are made with a blouse and 
trowsers. The blouse has a square yoke with 
the fullness attached in box-pleats. The waist 
and skirt may be separate, with the belt inserted ; 
the whole may be in one piece, with a detached 
belt; or the front may be cut whole, and the 
back of the waist and skirt separate. The neck 
is very high, with straight, turned-oyer collar. 
Sleeves slightly full, with a wristband. The 
skirt reaches to the knee. By many the skirt is 
made full, as it conceals the figure more mod- 
estly ; but a gored skirt answers the purpose, and 
it is best to leave off all superfluous drapery in 
bathing attire. The trowsers are very full about 
the hips, buttoned at the sides, and left loose at 
the ankle. Suits of this kind, without other 
trimming than bindings, cost $7. 

Gentlemen’s suits are similarly made, but with 
smaller yokes and less fullness, ‘The waist re- 
sembles the Garibaldi bodice worn by small boys. 


IMPORTED SUITS. 


Very jaunty outfits for bathers are imported 
from Paris. ‘The blouse skirt is done away with, 
and the body is a fancy little jacket with short 
sleeves. These are worn by expert swimmers, 
who do not wish to be encumbered with bulky 
clothing. Others are half low in the neck. A 
chemise Russe of oil-silk may be worn with such 
suits to protect the neck and arms. A French 
suit of black and white striped serge has a pleat- 
ed bodice, the fronts curved away like a Zouave 
jacket, to disclose a sham vest of scarlet serge. 
At the back is a short jockey basque. The sleeves 
are one large puff reaching only to the elbow. 
Full trowsers loose at the knee. A quilling of 
scarlet braid is around the neck and sleeves. 
Price $9. Another at $8 is of black serge, with 
crimson merino collar and appliqué on the short 
sleeves. The Garibaldi waist has the fullness 
arranged in flat pleats, held by rows of crimson 
braid from the neck to the belt. A gored skitt 
reaches to the knee. It has four sloped widths, 
and is buttoned in front. Fancy pockets on the 
front width. Very full trowsers fastened to the 
waist by buttons on the belt. A third, also im- 
ported, is a shor moreen blouse with yoke. The 
ends of the blouse pass under the belt of the 
trowsers. Quilled scarlet braid borders the yoke, 
neck, and sleeves. 

A white flannel suit made here has a yoke 
blouse with full skirt below. Two rows of flat 
blue braid for trimming. One similarly made 
of navy blue flannel is trimmed with white braid 
and large white buttons. The striped black and 
white skirting is plainly made up for $5 a cos« 











tume. Parisian suits for gentlemen are made 
like the first deseribed for a lady, with a full 
jacket front instead of a Zouave. 


CAPS AND SHOES. 


The oil-silk cap worn by bathers to protect 
the hair from salt-water is merely a round bag- 
cap with an elastic string in the edge. A quill- 
ing edged with a bright color forms a pretty bor- 
der. The cap should be large enough to hold 
all the hair. Price $1. Straw hats broad and 
flat are n to protect the face from the 
sun, ‘Those of white straw, coarse yet soft and 
pliable, are coolest and most comfortable to wear. 
A ruche of colored braid trims the crown and 
edges the brim. 

Broad sashes of gay woolen plaid with fringed 
ends are worn carelessly knotted around the waist 
instead of belts. Price 75 cents, Bathing trunks, 
or short drawers for gentlemen and boys, are of 
roy cotton, white or colored, The price is 

1 25. 

Bathing shoes, or sandals, with manilla soles 
and canvas uppers, tied on with straps, are sold 
for $1. These are very ugly and clumsy. Half 
high Polish boots of white flannel loosely made, 
with rubber soles and tied around the nals with 
a woolen cord and tassel, are prettier and more 
serviceable, as they.are not so apt to come off in 
the water. The furnishing houses will supply 
shoes of flannel to match the suit. 

Bags of fine twine are used for carrying bath- 
ing dresses to the beach. Price $1. Satchels 
of oil-silk are made for the same purpose. 


GIRLS’ DRESSES. 


There is great variety though but little novelty 
in the manner of making summer dresses for girls 
not yet in their teens. Chemisettes, or rather 
blouses, of white muslin are quite a feature with 
them this season. ‘They are worn with white 
dresses, but are prettiest in contrast with bright 
solid-colored foulards and checked silks. ‘The 
dress waist is plain and low in the neck, or else 
three-quarters high and cut square. There is 
not an atom of sleeve, merely shoulder-straps 
very much trimmed. ‘This prettily discloses the 
blouse worn beneath, or the chemisette. with 
sleeves, which should be made of very sheer 
nansook in lengthwise puffs separated by bands 
of insertion and Valenciennes lace. ‘The sleeves 
are also puffed and a lace frill falls over the hand. 
A rose-pink foulard is made in this way for a 
girl of twelve. It has two skirts and sash 
trimmed with reversed pleats of the material 
widely bound with white satin. The modiste’s 
bill for making and furnishing the satin used was 
$30. A blue silk for the same child was com- 
pleted for a street suit by adding a sleeveless 
casaque cut square in front, high behind, and 
with bunched up skirt. The trimming was nar- 
row pinked flounces. 

White dresses are preferable to all others at 
this season. ‘They are most childlike and pretty 
when very simply made; but the most elaborate 
trimmings are lavished upon them, making them 
a vexation to the child and to the laundress. 
Twenty white dresses were recently made at a 
farnishing house for a growing girl of ten years. 
There were sheer nansook and Swiss muslin for 
church and for afternoon at the summer hotels. 
Others were fully trimmed with Valenciennes 
lace and worn over colored silk or foulard 
slips, and, with piqués for morning and the 
street, the entire wardrobe for the summer was 
of white. 

The Hamburg embroidery made by machine 
is used almost altogether at the furnishing houses. 
This is often objected to as not being substantial, 
but the insertions in thick close work without her- 
ring-bone, and with but few eyelets and lace-work, 
will be found to wear quite as well as more expens- 
ive needle-work, It is the edgings that are most 
complained of. These may be strengthened by 
running a thread near the edge of the scallop on 
the wrong side, and by having the work washed 
before the scallops are cut from the muslin. The 
designs in this trimming are usually prettier than 
those in fine needle-work, and they are only half 
as expensive. 

In making children’s dresses it is best to make 
the whole garment, double skirt and waist, in one 
piece, as very few children have hips large enough 
to support their skirts, and the rapid movements 
of an active, careless child often separate the 
skirts from the waist. A few white dresses 
made in this way are described as models, 

A white Swiss dress for a girl of twelve years 
is suitable both for the house and street. The 
high belted waist is fastened behind. Crosswise 
puffs, separated by Hamburg insertion, begin at 
the belt, back and front, in the space occupied by 
gathers in blouse waists, and are continued to 
the neck, covering the shoulders entirely and 
having the effect of bretelles, Sleeves of puffs 
and tucks. ‘There are two skirts, both of which 
are attached to the belt. Six narrow-sloped 
widths or gores are in each skirt, The upper 
skirt is vandyked, and the three back widths are 
frilled in at the seams to form panier puffs, Two 
rows of fine tucks, with a puff between, extend 
up the seams and around each width. A fluted 
ruffle, two inches wide, edges the upper skirt, 
while three are on the lower. A strip of Swiss 
muslin, half an inch wide, is stitched above each 
ruffle over the gathers to hold them securely. 
Valenciennes ruffle at the neck and wrist. Price 
$25. A wide sash of pink silk is worn with this. 
Bright colored sashes, of Watteau stripes, Ro- 
man bars, Highland plaids, or self-colored rib- 
bons are selected for white dresses. Very good 
ribbons over an eighth of a yard wide, the edges 
corded, are bought for $1 and $1 25 a yard. 
They are not the first quality, but are good 
enough for children’s sashes that are so soon 
soiled, 

A handsome dress of sheer nansook, made for 
a very fleshy child, has the upper skirt simulated 
in front by rows of insertion set in the gored 





skirt. A single vandyke is in each width, the 
insertion extending up the seams to the belt. 
Behind are three widths in panier puffs. Low 
waist, with square shoulder strips for sleeves. 
This is $25. A neat dress for a girl of seven 
years is sold for $12. It is nansook, with ruf- 
fles and puffs half-way up the skirt. Low puffed 
waist. For a child of three or four years a sim- 
ple little dress is trimmed with diagonal puffs 
and insertion, with an inch wide ruffle. An ele- 
gant welking coat made lately for a child a year 
old was of white French organdy, the cape and 
skirt formed almost entirely of vandykes of Va- 
lenciennes insertion and lace. It was worn over 
pink silk. Pink sash, edged with lace. ‘The 
price was $117. 

For serviceable dresses the white piqués are 
made Gabrielles, with one skirt or two, or else a 
short sailor jacket and a skirt attached to a mus- 
lin blouse. White Marseilles braid and embroid- 
ered ruffles are the best trimmings. Striped 
cambric suits are worn by girls of all ages. 
These have two skirts, a blouse, and sleeveless 
sailor jacket. The under-skirt, jacket, and sash 
are of wider stripes than the upper skirt and 
blouse. Suit patterns of American cambric are 
sold unmade for $2. Prettily made with ruffles 
or scalloped edges they are $6. 

The Gabrielle pattern has a broad gore in front 
and back, with narrow side-gores extending up 
over the shoulders. Gabrielles of thick Mar- 
seilles should not have an over-skirt, but merely 
a belt with long oval pendants all around trimmed 
like the skirt. The trimming extends up the 
seams and over the shoulders. Gabrielles of pale 
buff linen are shown in three sizes for children, 
either girls or boys, of two, three, and four years, 
They are prettily braided in a vine pattern or a 
Greek border with brown braid or coral color, 
or else white and black mixed. The prices are 
very reasonable, being $2 75 for the largest size, 
$2 25 for the smallest. White Irish linen is 
used for suits interchangeable with piqué. The 
Scotch ginghams at thirty-five cents, and linen 
lawns at thirty, make cool and serviceable dressés 
for everyday. Low-necked slips of buff linen are 
made for children of one year. The waist, sleeves, 
and skirt are cut in one piece, the only seams be- 
ing at the sides. Flat pleats are held in the 
waist by the belt. The edge of the whole slip is 
scalloped and bound with coral-colored braid. 
Price $3 25. 

Over dresses with puffed skirt, sash, and peas- 
ant waist, or with bretelles, are made of colored 
or black silk, and worn with white dresses. 
Street wrappings are usually of the material of 
the dress, A handsome sash is sufficient with a 
double-skirt dress for the street. White Mar- 
seilles jackets, made short and square, or else 
black silk casaques, are worn when other wrap- 
pings are desired. 

Infants’ wardrobes complete, with all the neces- 
sary articles made of excellent materials, trimmed 
with many tucks and ruffles, but without lace and 
embroidery, are furnished for $75. Others more 
elaborate are $100. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. ‘T. Srewart & Co.; Lorp & Tay- 
Lor; JAMES M‘CreEery & Co.; and Union 
ADAMs, 





PERSONAL. 


Car.Lotta Patti, who is as distinguished in 
the concert-room as her sister ADELINA is on 
the operatic stage, comes to this country in 
October next, under the management of Max 
SrRaKoscH, to give concerts. 

—ALEXANDRE DuMaAS, pere, gains lucre from 
the Paris Petite Presse by writing therein about 
apoplexy, having recently enjoyed a little turn 
with that particular ailment. 

—The little Parvce Ivwrerit of France makes 
the Parisians laugh at his serious imitation of 
the grave and stiff bearing of his imperial fa- 
ther. The little fellow walks in public very 
slowly, and his face looks as imperturbable as 
that of the Emperor when somebody presents a 
petition to him. If he should be dressed in a 
suit like the Emperor wears, the son would be 
a laughable miniature caricature of the father. 

Eoesoena Lewis, the young colored sculp- 
tor, who, for some five years, has been studying 
and working at her profession in Italy, and has 
executed busts of many distinguished Americans 
and Europeans, as well as several works of an 
ideal character, is now in this city, at No. 193 
Prince Street, where photographs of some of her 
productions may be seen by those who are cu- 
rious to see what a colored girl can do in art. 

—JONATHAN MINGO has just deceased in Mich- 
igan at the age of 77. He belonged to the Nar- 
raganset tribe of Indians, and was a lineal de- 
scendant of King Philip; and at the time of his 
death had in his possession the powder-horn 
which was taken from the body of that red man, 
when the latter was killed. 

—Rey. Grorcs H. Herwortu, who succeeds 
the Rev. Dr. Oseoop at the Church of the Mes- 
siah, in this city, made his début on Sunday, the 
12th inst., before that fashionable and critical 
congregation. Mr. H. is quite young, and has 
very much the style of speaking that character- 
izes Epwin Boots. His manner is very pleas- 
ing, and his intonation of voice fairly musical, 
evincing great cultivation. 

—Mr. GeorGE W. CuILDs is spoken of as a 
candidate for the gubernatorial chair of Penn- 
sylvania—not the candidate of the wire-pullers. 
The election of such a man would mark an era 
in our political contests, showing that the time 
had arrived when thoroughly honest men could 
be elected to office—even in Pennsylvania. 

—A Miss Lamara, of Vienna, is creating great 
excitement in the musical circles of Paris by her 
surpassingly beautiful voice. ADELINA Parti 
told her, after hearing her twice, that she was 
destined to become the queen of the Italian 
Opera. 

—Dr. Horace BusHNELL has printed a book 
on the “‘Woman Question,”’ and dedicates it, in 
the gallantest possible style, to his wife, com- 
mencing thus: “For once I will dare to break 
open one of the customary seals of science, by 
inscribing this little book to the woman I know 
best and most thoroughly; having been over- 





lapped, as it were, and curtained in the same 
consciousness for the last thirty-six years; and 
ending thus: “If I have done any thing well, 
she has been the more really in it that she did 
not know it, and the more willingly also, that 
having her part in it known has not even oc- 
curred to her, compelling me thus to honor not 
less, but more, the covert glory of the womanly 
nature, even as I obtained a distincter and more 
wondering apprehension of the divine meanings 
and moistenings and countless unbought minis- 
tries it contributes to this otherwise very dry 
world.” 

—The accuracy of Mr. Greexry in political 
statistics is one of the many notable qualities 
of that gentleman. Last fall, when returns were 
coming in, he asked, in the Tribune office, ‘‘ Who 
made up this election table?’ ‘Mr. “yy 
was the reply. ‘Well, where is he?’ ‘Gone 
home.” “Well, he has made Calaveras County, 
in California, give the Democrats a majority of 
four, when every school-boy in New York knows 
it never gave more than two.” 

—Ten years ago VICTORIEN SaRDov, the pop- 
ular French dramatist, found himself standing 
one wintry night with a roll of refused manu- 
script in his pocket, without money or friends 
and with an inexorable landlord, who had turned 
him into the street to starve or freeze! Now he 
receives a thousand francs a day for his pieces ; 
he owns the magnificent Chateau of Maria, on 
the hill near Malmaison; he lately built a busi- 
ness house in Paris to rent, and has money in 
the funds. 

—JOHN HALL, aged eighty-three, and his wife, 
aged ninety-three, recently walked from Dale to 
Neenah, Wisconsin, a distance of twelve miles. 
They reached Neenah before noon. The object 
of the journey was to visit a daughter. he 
hearty old veterans had no refreshment on the 
way further than a lunch they carried with them. 

—Miss Kare Fiexp hits off, very pleasantly, 
some of the notables who were visible at the 
Peace Jubilee in Boston. Of Judge RussExt, 
Collector of the port, a good story-teller, she 
has this: ‘ Do you call the Judgea saint ?”’ ask- 
ed an orthodox man of Father TayLor. ‘No, 
not exactly a saint,’ replied the sailors’ parson, 
“but he is the sweetest of sinners.’’ There was 
Senator WILson and General BenHaM, who looks 

as strong as some of his engineering, and Gen- 
eral CHAMBERLAIN, whose face is full of energy, 
and General UNDERWOOD, who lost a leg to save 
the country, and Lieutenant-Colonel Tucker, 
who did the same thing. There was Admiral 
FaRRAGUT, who in profile looks like an eagle, 
and whose head is as compact as a cannon-ball. 
There was Commodore Joun Rope@eErs, the hero 
of the Weehawken, a man of fine appearance and 
agreeable. There were ladies, many and gay— 
among them was Mrs, JuLIA Warp Howe. 
Then the Governor appeared, and if he had 
known what a clever man said of him his ears 
would have tingled. ‘‘ How well the Governor 
looks,” said a lady, ‘‘and how neat he is in his 
attire!’? ‘‘ Yes,” answered the clever man, “he 
isa clean man. His soul is as white as his linen, 
and he is not so great a Radical as to hayegfor- 
gotten the meaning of reason.” 

—The country seat of the late N. P. Wixu1s, 
‘“Tdlewild,” near Newburgh, was sold, a few 
days since, to Hon. Toomas Gzores, of New- 
burgh, for $35,000. The grounds, comprising 50 
acres, adjoin a farm of 1200 acres, also the prop- 
erty of Judge G. 

—The wives of two of the leaders of the Span- 
ish revolution—SERRANO and PRrw—take an act- 
ive interest in political matters. ‘The wife of 
the former is a fine-looking woman, who dresse¢ 
with taste and elegance, and has charming man- 
ners, Prr’s wife is very beautiful, but has not 
the influence she would have were her beauty 
backed by birth. Meantime IsaBpgeLia keeps up 
her establishment on rather a smaller scale in 
Paris than she did in Madrid, where any one of 
her eighty servants can be seen at all times with 
the crown and fleur-de-lis conspicuously embroid- 
ered in gold on the calves of their scarlet stock- 
ings. She visits the theatres and operas, laying 
any Spaniard under contribution for seats will- 
ingly, for herself and suite, who happens to have 
a box at the favored place, and gives bracelets 
to actresses who amuse her, 

—A poet of Albany, whose name is Saxz, is 
turning the Greek of ARISTOPHANES into En- 
glish verse—amusing himself between whiles 
with writing a lecture entitled “‘French Folks 
at Home,” to be read to the people of San Fran- 
cisco in the autumn. 

—A Swiss young lady, ANNA ARNOLD, sister 
of an inn-keeper at Willicau (Lucerne), has just 
carried off the first prize at a rifle-shooting com- 
petition of that town, having made a “‘ white’’ 
with oo 

—Miss Emity Jupson Harris, per request of 
Common Council, will on the glorious Fourth 
read the Declaration of Independence to the 
—— of Boston. She is a daughter of the 

resident of the Council, and a graduate of the 
Everett School. 

—Hon. 8. W. Movtton, of Shelbyville, re- 
cently celebrated his silver wedding, which 
elicited from ‘‘Gam HaMILTon” a letter of re- 
gret, in which she said, ‘‘When one has staid 
married twenty-five years in Jilinois, I suppose 
it is worth while to ring the bells over it. Pray 
consider that I touch the rope with none the 
less heartiness because I am hundreds of miles 
away.’’ 

—AugGustus B. Coo.rpes, of this city, is ruf- 
fling the feathers of the school-boys of England. 
At a recent examination for admission to the 
University of Oxford he stood Number Three, 
If Aveustus B. can maintain that figure all the 
way through he’ll do. 

—Mr. EDWARD MIALL has reason to be satis- 
fied with what he has done in England in behalf 
of the ‘“‘ Women’s Work’? movement. At Brad- 
ford, recently, between four thousand and five 
thousand women met in St. George’s Hall, and 
presented Mr. M. a handsome testimonial, con- 
sisting of a library of reference of about four 
hundred volumes, a handsome time-piece and 
candelabra for Mrs. MraLt, and a handsome 
piano worth $575 for their daughter. Mr. M1aLu 
has been conspicuous in Parliament for the 
practical good sense that has characterized his 
efforts in behalf of working women. 

—The QUEEN OF MADAGASCAR has recently 
been baptized in one of the churches of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society—an event which is pleas- 
antly regarded as tending to protect missionaries 
against the gastronomic proclivities of her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, some of whom have a weakness 
for flesh of missionaries, without bias in regard 
to their denominations. . 
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crochet), 2 de., 2 ste. (short treble 
crochet); this forms a point; 1 sl. 
in the sc. before the beginning of 
the first 6 ch., twice alternately 2 —. 
ch.,-1 sc. in the following loop of 
the mignardise, 3 ch., 1 sl. in 
the point of the point, 3 ch., 
fasten to the sc. opposite the 
last worked sc., 1 ch., 3 
picots each separated by 
1 ch., 1 sl. in the sc. 
before the last, twice 
alternately 2 ch., 1 
sc. in the following 
loop of the mignar- 
dise; 3 ch., 1 sl, 
fasten to the mid- 
dle one of the 
three picots, 3 ch., 
fasten to the sc. 


Two Rosettes in Crochet and 
Mignardise Braid. 

TuesE rosettes may either be used 
singly or set together so as to form 
covers, in which case the open spaces 
are filled in with smaller rosettes. 
One-fourth of each rosette is des- 
ignated on the illustration by 
dotted lines. The rosette, 
Fig. 1, is worked from the 
middle, beginning with 
a foundation of 8 ch, 
(chain), which are 
joined in the round 

by means of an sl, 
(slip stitch), after 
which work the Ist 
. round: 4 ch., which 

serve as 1 de. (double 
crochet), 2 sdc. (short 



































































double crochet) in the opposite the last 
Fig. 1.—Srcrion oF following founda- : worked 8c., One 
Rosetre 1x Crocuet anp tionstitch; these point like the 
Mienarpise Bra. de. are, how- - former one, 1 Fis. 9-ceecend as 
ever, not com- sl. in the last saawreitale Renee dani 
pleted singly, but are worked off together with worked sc., three a ened onl 
the stitch already on the needle; this forms one times alternately . 


leaflet; * then 7 ch., 1 leaflet composed of 3 sde. 
worked off together in the second following founda- 
tion stitch, from >* repeat twice, then 7 ch. and 1 sl. 
in the first leaflet of this round. 2d round.—In every 
chain-stitch scallop 11 sc. (single crochet), after which fas- 
ten the thread. Now take up the mignardise braid, crochet 
* 1 sc. in the first loop, 1 p. (picot) composed of 5 ch. and 1 sl. 
in the sc. before the picot, with the middle stitch of the 5 ch. of the 
picot fasten in the manner shown by the illustration to a stitch of the 
second round by dropping the 3 ch. of the picot from the needle, running 
the latter through the stitch of the second round and then drawing through 


2 ch., 1 sc. in the 

following loop of the mignardise; 4 ch., fasten to 
the tip of the point, 4 ch., fasten to the se. opposite 
the last sc., 2 ch., 1 p., 5 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 sl. in the last 
sc., twice alternately 2 ch., 1 se. in the following loop of 
the mignardise, 8 ch., fasten to the middle one of the 5 ch., 
8 ch., fasten to the se. opposite the last sc., 2 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 
Isl. in the fourth of the last 8 ch. (counting from the beginning), 5 
ste. in the stitch in which the work was fastened between the two 8 ch., 
_ 1 sl. in the 4th of the Ist 8 ch., 2 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 sl. in the last se., 13 
times alternately 2 ch., 1 sc. in the next mignardise loop; 1 sc. in the next 
loop, fasten together the next two loops (on mignardise point) with 1 sc., 
1 sc. in each of the two following loops, 2 ch., 1 sc. in the next loop, one 





Fig. 2.—EmproreEreD SBCTION OF 
Winp-Screen.—Fuy Size, 4 
Fig. 1.—Kyrrrep anp Crocuet Batuine Sxor. Fig. 1.—Empromerep Driwiine Mornine Siiprer. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIL., Figs. 42-44. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIII., Fig. 45. 


it the ch, previously dropped. After the picot crochet 3 ch., 1 sc. in the 
following loop of the mignardise, 1 p., with which fasten to the fourth fol- 
lowing stitch of the second round, 3 ch., eleven times alternately 1 sc. in the 
following loop, 2 ch., then 1 se. in the following loop, + 1 ch., 1 sc. in each 
of the following six loops, 1 ch., 1 sc. in the following loop, 2 ch., 1 sc. in 
the next loop. Now, for the upper cross-bar within a scallop, 1 ch., 1 p., 
3 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., fasten to the 
opposite sc. as shown by the il- 
lustration, 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 sl. 
in the middle of the 3 ch. 
between the first two pi- 
cots of this bar, 
1 ch., L p., I ch., 
1 sl. in the sc. be- 
fore the first ch. ___ 
of the bar, then 
three times altern- 
ately 2 ch., l se. = 
in Yhe following and repeat in the 
loop, 1 cross-bar round from the 
like rar Fg Fig. 1.—Wixpv-Screen ror Lamp. age : 
. after this s . For design and description see Supplement, | po making 
times alternately 2 ch., No. XX., Fig. 48. the rosette,’ Fig. 
1 sc. in the following 2, take mignardise 
loop, 1 smaller cross-bar braid with close 
composed of 1 ch,, 1 p., 
Fig. 1.—Bae ror Batuixe Crorues. 1 ch., fasten to the op- 
OPEN. posite sc., 1 os 1 P-s 
For pattern ona Gerettien eee Supplement, > ae rs ; 
times alternately 
2 ch., 1 se. in 
the following loop, from + to @ repeat 
once, then three times alternately 2 
ch., I sc. in the following loop, 1 ch., 
1 p., 1 ch., fasten to the point be- 
tween two mignardise scallops by 
means of which a diagonal bar 
is formed (see illustration), 1 
ch,, 1 p., 1 ch., fasten to the 
sc. of the scallop at the right 
which lies opposite the last 
worked sc. (second bar), 
2 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 sh 
in the sc. before the 
first bar; this forms 
a triangle (see illus- 
tration); 2 ch., 1'sc., 2 ch., from > re- 
peat three times; lastly, crochet 1 sl. in 
the first se. of this round, after which 
fasten the thread. Now work on the 
other side of the mignardise, com- 
mencing on the outer edge of a scal- 
lop by crocheting + 1 sc. in the 
middle loop, then follow twelve 
times alternately 2 ch., 1 sc. in 
the following loop, 1 ch., 1 sc. 
in each of the next seven loops, 
1 ch,, 1 sc. in the following 
loop, 2 ch., 1 sc. in the fol- 
lowing loop. Then for the 
figures. between two scal- 
lops of the mignardise 6 
ch., 1 p., 2 ch., fasten to 
the middle of the 7 sc., 
2 ch., 1 p., 2ch., 1 sl. 


cross-bar composed of 5 ch., fasten to the opposite sc. and again work 5 ch., 
then 1 sl. in the last sc., three times alternately 2 ch., 1 se. in the following 
loop, 13 ch., join the last ten with 1 sl. to a ring, 4 sc. on the ring, 4 ch., 
fasten to the middle stitches of the cross-bar which was composed of twice 
5 ch., 4 ch., 4 sc. on the ring, 2 ch., fasten to the opposite sc., 2 ch., 8 sc. on 
the ring, 2 ch., 1 sl. in the last sc., three times alternately 2 ch., 1 sl. in the 
following loop of the mignardise, and two ringed figures like the former, in 


which fasten, as shown by the illustration, to the first ringed figure and from 
the middle with 


twice 4ch. After 
the sl. at the end 
of last ringed fig- 
ure work 3 times 
alternately 2 ch., 
and 1 sc. in the 
following loop of 
the mignardise, 
after this 2 ch., 











Fig. 2.—BaG ror Barutne CLlorucs.—Crosep. 
loops as shown For pattern and description see Supplement, 



















































by the illustra- ees ah ces 


tion. Begin 
at the point marked in the illustyation with 
@, and crochet + 1 de. (the de. are not 
worked in thé loops, but in the mignar- 
dise), 5 ch., passing over one loop 1 te. 
(treble crochet) in the mignardise, 8 
ch., 1 sl. in the second following 
loop, 10 ch. passing over two 
loops 1 stc., 6 ch., passing over 
two loops 1 stc., 3 ch., passing 3 
over two loops | stc., 2 ch., os 
passing over fiveloops 1 ste., Fig. 3.—Manner 
1 ch., fasten to the middle OF EmprorpErtne 
one of the last 3 ch., 1 FLower For 
ch., passing over three SLIPPER, 
loops 1 ste., 2 elv., fus- 
ten to the third following of the 6 ch., 4 ch., 
1 sl. in the second following loop, 6 ch., 
passing over one loop J ste., 3 ch., pass- 
ing over three loops | ste., 2 ch., passing 
over five loops 1 ste., 1 ch., fasten to 
the middle one of the last 3 ch., 1 ch., 
passing over two loops 1 ste., 2 ch., 
fasten to the third following of the 
former 6 ch., 4 ch., passing over 
two loops | ste., 2 ch., fasten to 
the third from the last of the 10 
ch., 4 ch., fasten to the 2d of 
10 ch., 2 ch., the 10 ch, are 
thus crossed twice; then work 
1 sl. in the third following 
loop, 2 chi, fasten to the 
third from the last of the 
8 ch., fasten to the first of 
the 8 ch., passing over a 
loop work | te., 5 ch., 
from * repeat 6 times, 
after which woik 1 sl. 





Sere 





Fig. 2.—Srcrion or 
KwNittTinG with Yarn 
DRAWN THROUGH 
ror BATHING SuHor. 


: HT i A i AMA vi | HH a | It in the first de., and 
in the third of the 6 Hy is HR th Hii i H Wii } ha | | then work the central 
ch. (coanting from the it Pio tl i i an 1 SO | iit ) part in five rounds as 
picot), 3 ch., fasten A i } 1 Mt i He aie y Hy ; follows: Ist round. 
to the sc. opposite ; i) 


the last worked se., 
7 ch., passing over 
the last of these, 
work back on the 
six others 1 sc., 1 
sde, (short double 


| i, ; MZ | Hi —In each stitch of 
Hi \ the inner circle 
composed of ch. 
and de. work 1 se. 
2d round.—6 ch., 
which serve as 1 
te., 2 te. in the 


Fig. 2.—Srction or Empromerep Dritvinc 
MorsinG Suirpeer.—Fot Size. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XVIII., Fig. 45. 

















Fig. 2.—Cravat Enp IN 
Satin Srircu. 





ch., * 5 ch., 1 se. before 
and 1 sc. after the next 
leaflet of the former 
round, from * repeat in 
the round; at the end 
of the round 1 sl. in the 
first sc. and 2 sl. in the 
following 2 ch. of this 
round. 4th round,—4 
ch., which serve as a 
de., 2 de. in the next 
two stitches; these de, 
are not worked singly, 
but are worked off to- 
gether with the ch. on 
the needle; this forms a 
leaflet; > then 1 ch., 1 
leaflet composed of 3 
dc. worked off together, 
which are crocheted in 
the middle of the next 
5 ch., from * repeat in 
the round. 5th round, 
—1 se. in every ch. of 
the former round, after 
which fasten the thread. 
Now work two rounds 
more, of which the first 
fills up the space between 
the mignardise scallops, 
and the second forms the 
outer edge of the rosette: 1st round.—Lay 
the thread on the upper edge of a scallop, 
and crochet * 1 ste, in the mignardise, 
5 ch., passing over one loop 1 te., 7 ch., 
1 se. in the second following loop, 8 ch., 
passing over two loops 1 de., 5 ch., pass- 
ing over two loops 1 de., 4 ch., pass- 
ing over three loops 1 de., 1 ch., passing 
over five loops 1 de., 1 ch., fasten to the 
second from the last of the 4 ch., 2 ch., 
passing over three loops 1 de., 2 ch., fas- 
ten to the middle one of the 5 ch., 2 ch., 
passing over two loops 1 de., 2 ch,, fasten 
to the third from the last of the 8 ch., 
3 ch., fasten to the third of the 8 ch, in 
such a manner that this also shall be twice 
crossed, 2 ch., passing over two loops 1 sc. 
in the following loop, 2 ch., fasten to the 


third from the last of the 7 ch., 3 ch., fasten to the first of the 7 ch., passing 
over one loop work 1 te., 5 ch., passing over one loop 1 stc., 2 ch., passing 
over one loop 1 -de., 12 ch., passing over two loops 1 stc., 3 ch., passing over 
six loops 1 ste., 3 ch., fasten to the fourth from the last of the 12 ch., 8 ch., 





Fig. 1.—Epo1ne For VEILS, 
Ficuts, ETc. 


de., from * repeat in the round. 


Two Cravats in Satin Stitch. 

THe novelty of these cravats consists 
in the fact that the ends are ornamented 
with satin stitch embroidery, which is 


cut out along the edges. The 
cravat, Fig. 1, is of heavy 
brown silk ribbon; the leaves 
of the twig are worked with 
light brown silk twist, partly in 
satin stitch and partly in close 
diagonal half-polka stitch and 
quilting stitch; the berries are 
worked in satin stitch with 
corn-colored silk twist. The 
hem on the end is stitched 
down from the right side. 

The cravat, Fig. 2, is of 
mauve gros grain ribbon, and 
the fuschia twig is worked with 
silk twist of the corresponding 
color. ‘The stamens are form- 
ed of single threads of silk, on 
the ends of which beads are 
arranged. 


Rosette in Crochet and 
Tatting. 

For making this rosette, 
which serves for trimming col- 
lars, cravats, toilette-cushions, 
etc., and which must be work- 
ed with fine or coarse cotton, 
according to the use for which 
it is designed, wind the end of 
the thread designed for work- 
ing three or four times around 
a lead-pencil, draw the threads 
carefully from the pencil and 
crochet on the rings thus form- 
ed three rounds in se. (single 
crochet). The last of these 
rounds must count 38 stitches. 
4th round.—Alternately 6 ch. 
(chain), 1 se., with the ch. al- 
ways pass over a stitch of the 
former round. At the end of 


passing over two 
loops 1 de., 2 ch., 
pass over one loop, 
from > repeat in 
the round. At the 
end of theround 1 sl. 
in the Ist de. of this 
round, - 2d round, 
—3 ch., which serve 
as 1 de., 2 de. in 
the following stitch, 
after the first de. 1 
p. (that is to say 
4 ch., 1 sl. in the 
last de.), * then 
2 ch., 1 se. in the 
third following 
stitch, 2 ch., 3 de. 
in the third fol- 
lowing stitch, 1 p. 
after the middle 








Fig. 2.—Square SHAWL DRAPED AS A PANIER MANTELET 


WITHOUT CUTTING. 


CROCHET AND 


For method of pleating see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 26 and 27. 
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Tatrep Rosette. 
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lowing ch. of this round. 


crochet) in the middle stitch 
of the following chain- 
stitch scallop, 3 ch., 1 se. 
in the following chain- 
stitch scallop. From * 
repeat eight times ; lastly, 
work 7 ch., 1 se. in the 
following chain-stitch seal- 
lop; the sc. must come 
close before the figures. 
7th round.— x 9 ch., 
which must lie above the 
figure, 1 sc. in the follow- 
ing ch. after the figure, 
7 ch., 1 sc. in the ch. be- 
fore the following figure ; 
from * repeat eight times. 
8th round. — Alternately 
9 ch., 1 se.—the sc. is cro- 
cheted once around the 
scallop composed of 9 ch., 
and at the same time 
around the upper vein of 
the stitch of the middle 
de. of the figure, and the 
next time around the scal- 
lop of the former round 
which was composed of 7 
ch. 9th round.—Altern- 
ately 9 ch., 1 se. in each 
chain-stitch scallop. 10th 
round.—In each chain- 
stitch scallop 11 sc. 11th 
round.—In each sc. of the former round 
1 se. Now work the tatted edge with one 
shuttle as follows: lay the thread on at any 
point, and work > for the first leaflet of a 
three-leaved figure 7 ds. (double stitches), 
1 picot, 4 ds., 1 picot, 3 ds., join this in a 
ring, and then work close to this a second 
leaflet. For this work 3 ds., fasten to the 
last picot of the former leaflet, 4 ds., 1 p., 
4 ds., 1 p., 3 ds., then close on this a third 
leaflet, for which work 3 ds., fasten to the 
last p., 4 ds., 1 p., 7 ds. After a space of 
three or four stitches for the last round 
work four Josephine knots, of which each 
counts six plain stitches; with these pass 
over the requisite number of stitches of the 
preceding round, and repeat from *. In 
the following figures always fasten the first 
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the round 1 sl. (slip stitch) in the first sc. and the two fol 
5th round.—Alternately 7 ch., 
1 se. in the following chain-stitch scallop of the former round. 
At the end of the round 4 sc. on the first 4 ch. of this round. 
6th round.—* 3 ch., a figure composed of 6 de. (double 


Fig. 1.—Cravat Enp IN 
Satin STITCH. 


leaflet to the last leaflet of the preceding figure; the last leaflet of the round 


must be fastened to the first leaflet of the same round. 


tral wheel with fine thread. 


Lastly, work the cen- 





Edgings for Veils, 3 
Fichus, etc. 
Tue edging, Fig. 1, is 























worked on black silk lace 4 
in the manner shown by 
the illustration with fine 
and coarse lilac sewing- 
silk. The edge is work- 
ed in button-hole stitch 
of lilac silk. First draw 
the outlines on paper, lay 
it under the lace, and 
work as shown by the 
design and illustration; 
lastly, work the button- 
hole stitch and cut 
off the edge along 
the outlines, 

The edging, Fig. 
2, consists of a 
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Fig. 1.—Square Sawn Drarep as Panrer MANTELET witHouT Curtixc.—Front anp BAck. 
For method of pleating see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 26 and 27. 


Fig. 2.—Epe1ne ror Vetts, Ficuvs, 


ETC. 


strip of straight netting of the size shown by the illustra-" 
tion, which is worked, as shown, with black silk in point 
de toile, point d’esprit, and point de reprise. 
edge is worked in button-hole stitch, and the surplus ma- 
terial is then cut away along the outlines. 


The under 


Square Shawl Draped 
without cutting as 
Panier Mantelet. 
Tue old-fashioned square 
shawls are much.-worn this 
season draped as mantillas 
of various styles. The man- 
telet which we describe is 
draped without cutting tho 
shawl, which is a great ad- 
vantage. Cashmere, crape, 
or Turkish shawls can be ar- 
ranged in this manner. Thé 
shawl should be at least sixty 
inches square. The illustra- 
tions show a mantelet ar- 
ranged from a square fringed 


shawl seventy-six inches 
square. Fig. 2 and the pat- 


tern, Fig. 26, Supplement, 
give directions for arranging 
the shawl. Copy Fig. 26, 
Supplement, on paper, mark 
on it the different crosses, 
points, and letters, and pin 
this paper on the shawl so 
that the middle shall lie ex- 
actly in the middle of tho 
shawl and the under edges be 
together. Then mark the 
cloth with pins, or different 
colored thread, in the manner 
shown by the pattern with 
crosses and points, and mark 
also the second half of the 
shawl as shown by the same 
pattern with similar crosses 
and points; of course those 
along the middle are not re- 
peated. Next pleat by fas- 


tening the crosses on the cor- 
respondingly lettered points. 
In the illusttation, Fig. 2, the 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








[Jury 19, 1869. 








crosses and points are lettered only on one side ; 
but the crosses and points on the other side must 
be pleated in accordance with the same letter- 
ing. Then sew the bunchy pleated part ac- 
cording to the corresponding figures on a lining, 
which must be cut from Fig. 27, Supplement, 
and hemmed on the edges. The outside must 
be held in as much as is requisite. The upper 
box-pleat in the middle of the puff, which is 
formed by bringing X<’s on ©’s, is brought up 
as shown by the second figure in the illustra- 
tion, Fig. 1, to the three pleats, each an inch 
and a half deep on the upper edge of the shawl. 
‘These are made by bringing X on @, as shown 
by the illustrations; the under one of these 
pleats must cover the upper end of the box- 
pleat. Finish the middle of the upper pleats 
with a band of pleated gros grain, arrange loops 
around the middle of the pleats, and head these 
with a bow of pleated gros grain; by means of 
this the upper edge of the bunchy part is fastened 
to the mantelet. In order to make the mantelet 
fit at the waist fasten a belt on the inside of the 
back and under the bow, which must again be 
sewed fast at the points designated by * on il- 
lustration, Fig. 2 (about 12 inches from the 
front and 16 inches from the under edge). The 
fronts of the belt are fastened on the same points, 
but on the right side of the mantelet; they are 
finished with hooks and eyes and fastened above 
the fronts. In case the fringe is not very thick 
it is advisable to rip it off from the upper edge 
of the shawl. 








JUNE DAYS. : 


On, rare June days, 
Haste down thy fragrant ways, 
Let all thy breezes fan away my pain; 
Let thy soft skies embower, 
Nor shadow nor sun-shower 
Break the deep spell of thy delight again! 


The bloom of falling years, 
The flight of starry spheres, 
The giad return of birds upon the wing; 
‘The thunders ot the sea 
Are not so dear to me 
As thou, O June, upon thy pleasuring! 


But wherefore should I care? 
Be it or foul or fair, 
The June that made June sweet will not return ; 
It faded down my sky, 
A pallid ghost, while I 
Listen and wait, and with strong anguish yearn. 


Listen, that I may hear, 
In buddings of the year, 
Some whisper of the summer-time long spent; 
Saying, ‘‘ Beyond the reach 
Of human thought or speech 
It blossoms still. O heart, be thou content!” 








HOW IT ENDED. 
Be made up my mind,” said Miss Bell 
Martin. 


She was a rosy-cheeked, squarely-made wo- 
man, somewhere about five-and-thirty, with 
merry black eyes, short curling hair, and a re- 
solved expression of countenance. 

** But, dear me, Bell, you're not going out 
into the wilderness actually to dive?” 

“* Well, I've no idea of dying there,” epigram- 
maticall lied Miss Bell. 

Mrs. Parkesworth Pryce stood in open-eyed 
amazement, her garnet-colored moiré-antique 
dress trailing over the carpet, and her lace car- 
riage shawl festooned gracefully over one shoul- 

.der—the very personification and embodiment 
of a brainless votary of the latest fashion. 

“My goodness ious!” said Mrs, Pryce, 
feebly, as if the magnitude of the idea rendered 
it impossible for her mind to grapple with it. 

** Yes,” said Miss Bell, ‘‘I am. And what's 
more, Katie Appleton is going with me. You 
see, Mrs, Pryce, I’m not so young as I was, and 
poor dear Katie was disappointed when that 
young scamp, Harry Messenger, went South 
and married Julia Levy, so we've concluded to 
retire on a farm of our own in Western New 
York, where we can raise calves and chickens, 
and grow our own asparagus and strawberries— 
a place, in short, where we can be entirely inde- 
pendent of men!” 

** Dear me,” said Mrs. Pryce, ‘‘ what a very 
Quixotic plan, to be sure!” 

**It may be Quixotic,” said Miss Bell, rub- 
bing her chin thoughtfully; ‘‘ but we're going 
to give it a trial, nevertheless, Katie and I.” 

**You will be heartily sick of it, and come 
back to New York in less than a month,” pre- 
dicted Mrs. Pryce. 

**No, we shall not,” said Bell Martin, reso- 
lutely. ‘‘I hope I’m old enough to know my 
own mind, and Katie will be governed entirely 
by me,” 

And in spite of the pathetic and oft-repeated 
remonstrances of Mrs, Pryce and others of her 
stripe, Miss Bell Martin and her cousin, Kate 
Appleton, a shy little maiden, with modest blue 
eyes and a face like a peach-blossom, packed 
their guitar and canaries and croquet and band- 
boxes, and went out West. 

“Isn't this jolly?” cried Bell, warming her 
plump hands before the blaze of a huge wood- 
fire on the night ot their arrival. ‘* Just see 
the fringe of moss on the end of that log. And 
such a picturesque red brick hearth !” 

**Oh yes, certainly,” said Kate, timidly ; “‘ but 
don’t you think it's a little lonely, Isabel ?” 

“We don’t mind that, child,” said Bell, brisk- 
ly; ‘we're going to be company for ourselves.” 

** Are we?” 


“Why, of course we are. Just wait till we 
get our flower-beds planted, and the daisy roots 
set out, and the chickens hatched, and we shall 
have no time to think about being lonesome !” 





And Miss Bell jumped up to bring in a fresh 
supply of wood from the covered shed back of 
the door; for a fundamental element of her 
dreams of rural felicity had been the strict in- 
terdiction of any thing in the similitude of a 
servant. 

‘* For I've been quite sufficiently Irish-ridden 
in New York!” she had said. 

‘This is luxury,” went on Bell, basking be- 
fore the genial blaze; for the April even-tide 
was chill and raw. ‘‘I feel just like Robinson 
Crusoe on his desert island, and—” 

“Hush!” cried Katie, nervously, grasping her 
cousin’s arm, ‘* what's that ?” 

** What's what ?” 

‘*That noise! Oh, Bell, if there should be a 
ghost in this ruinous old house!” 

‘‘Oh, fiddle-stick!” said the matter-of-fact 
Bell; ‘‘it’s only the cow looking in at the case- 
ment; don’t you see her horns?” 

Miss Bell rushed out of the door to rout the 
enemy. 

“Such a dear little dot of a red calf as there 
is in the barn-yard!” she cried, ecstatically, as 
she returned. ‘‘ But we must take it away to- 
morrow.” 

**Oh, don’t take it away—the dear little 
thing!” cooed Katie. ‘* Let us be a little con- 
siderate.” 

‘*And have no milk to use!” scoffed Bell. 
“'That would be nice farming. I saw a fine lot 
of hens in the barn-yard this afternoon, Katie ; 
eggs are fifty cents a dozen, and spring chickens 
forty cents a pound. We shall make our for- 
tunes, Kate. And old Mr, Tully says straw- 
berries bring fifty cents a quart, and the aspara- 
gus yielded a hundred and seven bunches last 
year at forty cents a bunch. And butter—dear, 
dear, there’s no saying what we shall realize out 
of our butter with three cows!” 

‘«'To be sure,” said Katie, sympathetically. 

It was raining hard the next morning when 
they waked up. Now, if the agricultural world 
was all made up of leafy dells where the drops 
‘“*tinkled musically” as they fell, and opening 
butter-cups and violets, this would be all very 
well; but rain on the roof of a leaky farm- 
house and rain in a country barn-yard are de- 
cidedly lacking in the elements of romance. 

‘*Do let me sleep just five minutes longer,” 
pleaded Katie, piteously. 

‘*Get up! get up!” cried the ruthless Bell; 
‘*we're farmers now, and you must come out 
and help me milk! It will be such fun!” 

** In the rain?” 

‘* We're neither sugar nor salt—we shall not 
melt. Get your aqua scutum, and come quick !” 

Miss Bell looked the ideal of resolution and 
enterprise as she stalked into the barn-yard, 
swinging the shining tin pail in one hand and 
the three-legged stool intheother. Katie Apple- 
ton looked on in admiration. 

‘¢ When did you learn to milk, Bell?” 

**T never Jearned.” 

‘* How can you do it, then?” 

‘* Why, it’s easy enough, ofcourse. Any body 
ean milk. This calf has got to come out first!” 

Miss Bell advanced to the little red calf who 
was nestling close to his mother. 

**Get along, Bossie!” she said, brandishing 
the milking-stool. 

But to her amazement the brindled cow lower- 
ed her horns and ran furiously at the disturber 
of her darling’s peace. Miss Bell scrambled over 
the wall more nimbly than gracefully. 

“T’m afraid she’s vicious,” said Miss Bell, 
dubiously. ‘*We won't disturb the calf ‘ust 
now.” 

So, descending once more when the belliger- 
ent animal had apparently calmed down, Miss 
Bell selected the mildest-eyed cow she could 
find, and sat down, adjusting her pajl as she 
had seen it adjusted in all engravings. 

‘Why don’t the cow stand still?” she de- 
manded, after having several times jumped up 
and followed the bovine animal around. ‘‘A 
cow is a very trying ! Get some 
hay, Katie, and feed her. I’m afraid that un- 
principled old ‘Mr. Tully deceived us when he 
said there were three milch-cows; the more I 
vl Se = the gy yee de come !” 

: in,” said Katie, encouragingly. 
“Pull fentee. . “6 

But the cow, resenting this mode of treat- 
ment, deli kicked over the pail, whisked 
her tail in Miss ’s eyes, and walked away. 

“Oh dear, dear!” faltered Katie. ‘‘I wish 
we had asked Mr. Tully to stay a day or two and 
teach us how to milk !” 

“* As if I'd ask a man to teach me any thing *” 
cried Bell, disdainfully. ‘‘If he can do it, I 
guess I can! [I'll try again by-and-by, when 
the cow gets a little better tempered. Let’s go 
in and get breakfast, Katie. Here are half a 
dozen eggs in the hay under the manger. Very 
careless of the hens to leave their eggs round in 
this sort of fashion! I shall have up a row of 
pine boxes filled with nice clean straw before I’m 
twenty-four hours older!” 

‘** Perhaps they would prefer the hay,” said 
Katie, dubiously. 

“I don’t care what they prefer,” said Miss 
Bell, dogmatically; ‘‘they must adapt them- 
selves to my preferences, or I'll know the rea- 
son why. But, as I was saying, here’s the ma- 
terial for an omelet; so we'll go in and make 
the coffee and breakfast like a pair of queens.” 

The coffee was made—without milk—and the 
morning meal soon disposed of. Katie remained 
indoors to sweep Ba | and wash the dishes, while 
Miss Bell again sallied forth to investigate the 
ae offices and buildings which skirted the 

arn, 

In a few minutes she rea: red, all dripping, 
like Undine of old. ve a 

** Katie,” she cried, breathlessly, displaying 
the rl-white treasures of her apron, “I’ve 
found two more settlements of eggs.” 

** Let’s have some custards,” suggested Katie. 





**Custards, indeed! No, no; I prefer spring 
chickens. I’m going to set a hen.” 

** Set a hen!” repeated Katie, in bewilderment. 

“I’ve caught the most motherly-looking old 
speckled hen you ever saw and shut her up un- 
der a barrel,” went on Bell, exultantly, ‘and 
now I’m going to fix the nest. In just twenty- 
one days from now, Katie, we shall be feeding 
our chickens.” 

‘*Shall we?” Katie Appleton did not dis- 
believe, perhaps, but she doubted. 

Half an hour afterward, when the rain held 
up a little, and here and there a glimpse of 
dazzling blue peeped between the rifts in the 
gray sky overhead, Katie tripped out into the 
barn, where Miss Bell stood in an anxious atti- 
tude over a neat square box she had placed on a 


beam. 

* Bell!” she cried; ‘* what are you doing?” 

“I’m trying to keep this hen on her nest,” 
said Miss Bell, turning a perturbed face toward 
her cousin. ‘‘ Nine times she has flown cack- 
ling off, and nine times I’ve caught her and put 
her back again. We've broken three of the 
eggs, but they are easily replaced. It is like 
the old story of Bruce and the spider, and I wid/ 
conquer! I’ve made matters tolerably safe with 
a board and a stone for the present, and I shall 
come out three times a day to feed her.” 

** But I thought,” said Katie, after a moment 
or two of grave consideration, *‘that you always 
had to wait until a hen clucked and puffed out 
her feathers, and wanted to set of her own ac- 


‘* Old-fashioned farmers do that, I suppose,” 
said Bell, composedly, ‘‘ but Z can’t wait a hun- 
dred years for a hen to make up her mind!” 

The rebellious murmurs of the gallinaceous 
fowl imprisoned beneath the cruel board echoed 
Miss Bell Martin’s accents. 

**T declare, Bell!” cried the admiring Kate 
Appleton, ‘‘I didn’t think you had such a will. 
You ought to have been a man and a statesman.” 

**Don’'t talk nonsense, I beg of you,” said 
Bell, a little more than ordinarily complacent, 
however, ‘‘ but run into the house and bring me 
that béx of assorted garden seeds. If the weath- 
er clears up we must begin planting early to- 
morrow morning. I won't have people saying 
that our farming is behindhand because we are 
women !” 

Toward the evening of the next day old Mr. 
Eliphalet Tully, a leather-faced farmer, with a 
curiously intricate net-work of fine wrinkles 
round his keen eyes and shrewd mouth, looked 
casually in to see how his successors were thriv- 
ing. 

** Arternoon t’ ye,” was his greeting. ‘*Wa’al, 
how ye getting ‘long ?” 

‘* Were not getting along at all, Mr. Tully,” 
said Miss Martin, in an injured tone of voice. 
** You have imposed upon us.” 

**T declare to gracious, I don’ know what ye 
mean,” said the farmer, with a countenance of 
unfeigned astonishment. 

**Didn’t you tell me that your cows were. 
kind ?” 

** So they be,” said old Eliphalet—“‘ the kind- 
est creeturs alive!” 

**Then why does the old brindled one run at 
me with her head down every time I come near 
her calf? and why does the spotted one kick the 
pail over before it is half full, besides making 
me chase all round the barn-yard after her?” 

**Guess you ain't used to milkin’,” said Mr. 
Tully, shrewdly. 

** Not used to it!” echoed Bei); ‘‘and sup- 
posing that I am not, what difference can it 
sibly make? Am J to have a diploma and shew 
it to the cow before 1 dare take the privilege of 
miiking ?” 

** Cows is dreadful sagacious creeturs,” said 
the farmer, with a laughing twinkie in his . yes. 
“Some on ’em can’t never abide women-folks 
round; and now I come to think on’t, Miss T'ul- 
ly never used to milk, ‘cause I was al'ays handy 
to do it. I tell you what, Miss Martin, I guess 
you'll have to keep a man !” 

‘* Never,” said Miss Martin, resolutely. ‘* And 
then the turkeys—they gobble and swell out and 
run after us -n a way that is positively quite 
frightful.” 

“Do you wear them ar shawls when you go 
out to feed ’em?” said the farmer, nodding at 
two bright scarlet outer-wrappings that hung on 
the pegs behind the keeping-room door. 

** Why yes, I believe we ded.” 

**That accounts for it, then. A turkey and a 
bull—the color o’ red sets em wild. I thought 
every body knowed that.” 

**And am I to select my wardrobe with ref- 
erence to the turkeys in my poultry-yard ?” in- 
dignantly demanded Bell. * 

**Turkeys knows a dreadful sight, although 
aes ginerally calculated to be a stupid bird,” 
said Mr. Tully, sagely. 

“And the hens! dear me!” went on Miss 
Bell. ‘‘I have such trouble about their setting.” 

“ Give em a good ducking under the pump,” 
recommended the farmer. ‘‘'That’s a sure cure 
for them as wants to set.” 

**But they don’t want to set,” interrupted 
Bell; ‘‘that is the trouble. Old Speckle has 
broken all her eggs trying to get out.’ 

**If they don’t want to, they won’t,” said the 
farmer, ‘‘ and it’s no use talking.” 

‘*T’ll see whether they will or not,” said Bell, 
compressing her lips tightly. 

The farmer looked somewhat awed at her im- 
perious voice and gesture, and glanced uneasily 
out of the window for a change of subject. 

‘What ye been doin’ out in the door-yard ?” 
he asked, in some surprise. 

‘*T wanted to plant some candy-tuft and 
mignonnette seeds,” said Katie, meekly; ‘‘so I 
dug up all those little onions with the sprouting 
to’ ” 


ps. . 
**Onions!” cried Mr. "Tully. ‘‘ Why, them 
was Jerushy’s double-tulips and hyacinths !” 





Katie looked’ at Bell in consternation. ‘‘ You 
told me they were onions, Bell, and you've got a 
handful of them boiling in the pot with maca- 
roni and sliced carrots now,” she said, reproach- 
fully. But Bell pretended not to hear. 

“What do you think of the strawberry-bed, 
Mr. Tully ?” she said, complacently. 

“You haven't been disturbin’ the roots diggin’ 
round ’em at this time o’ year?” he said. 

‘*Yes, I have,” said Miss Bell. ‘‘I didn’t like 
to see them straggling about soeslovenly; so I 
dug every root up, and planted it neatly over 

im 


‘*Land o’ Goshen!” said Farmer Tully, ‘‘I 
b'lieve ye’re crazy. And what's them pots in 
the window? Posy seeds ?” 

“‘ Why,” said Miss Bell, with conscious pride, 
“*it was too wet for me to work in the fields this 
morning, so I’ve started my sweet-corn in crocks, 
so as to be ahead of the season.” 

Mr. Tully turned of a deep apoplectic purple 
in consequence of trying to convert a burst of 
Inughter into a fit of coughing. 

** But how be ye goin’ to get your potato cro 
i the ground ?” he demanded ; ‘‘ women can't 

ow.” 

“*T don’t know why they can’t,” said Miss 
Bell, argumentatively. 

“* Because they're women,” said the conserva- 
tive farmer. ‘‘ Ain’t that reason enough ?” 

**Not by any means,” said Miss Bell. ‘‘I 
am going to follow the example of the German 
women, who work out in the open fields just like 
men. Germany is a great country!” 

**T should think it must be,” said Mr. Tully, 
dubiously. z 

And he took his leave, after some very kindly- 
meant advice, which Miss Bell resolved mentally 
not to take. 

So the days went at ‘*Elm Brook”"—by 
which euphonious title Miss Martin had decided 
to call her farm—until one evening, returning 
late from a survey of her premises, she came on 
Katie Appleton leaning over the stile talking to 
somebody in the twilight. 

** Katie,” she cried, warningly, as the con- 
science-stricken little damsel fluttered toward 
her with both hands full of the lovely pink blos- 
soms of the wild azalea, “‘was that a man you 
were talking to?” 

““It—it was only the rector, Bell,” faltered 
Katie, ‘to know why we weren’t at church all 
last month.” 

Miss Bell was not exactly satisfied with her 
cousin’s explanation; but she said nothing. 
Verbal silence, however, does not restrict the 
freedom of thought, and within herself Bell 
Martin was by no means at ease. 

“The rector,” she repeated. ‘A rector is 
se | a man, after all—and I should think Katie 
had had enough of the false hearts and hollow 
professions of men! But there it is—some peo- 
ple never will learn by experience.” 

And between the obstinacy of her Mercer po- 
tatoes, which absolutely declined to come up, and 
the ill-advised thoughtlessness of Katie in per- 
sisting in any intercourse with the forbidden 
—_ Miss Bell was really quite miserable that 
night. 

She had cause to be more miserable yet in a 
day or two—for in a hand to hand encounter with 
a refractory pig, who had the good taste to prefer 
the vegetable garden to the precincts of his own 
pen, she sprained her ankle. 

** What are we to do now?” she groaned when, 
by dint of much fortitude and resolution, she had 
hobbled to the old chintz-covered lounge. 

**Don’t you think,” hazarded Katie, ‘‘ that we 
had better send for the rector?” 

“The rector, indeed!” cried Bell, irascibly. 
**T think the doctor would be a great deal more 
to the pu 

The doctor came, and so did Mr. Milburn, 
the rector, with his brother, a handsome, square- 
shouldered man of forty. 

**T thought,” said Mr, Hugh Milburn, apolo- 
getically, ‘‘ that you might like some one to have 
an eye to things around the place until you get 
better. June is a bad month for working farm- 
ers to fall sick.” 

“T’m sure I’m much obliged to you,” said 
Bell, despondently. ‘‘If Katie had ghe spirit 
of a gray kitten she could attend to matters and 
things herself; but she screams if the cow shakes 
her horns, and is actually afraid of the China 


The rector looked admiringly at Katie, whose 
blushes at these enumerations of her faults were 
certainly rather becoming, and Mr. Milburn as- 
sured Bell that he would look after the interests 
of her agricultural demesnes. 

‘**T like that man,” said the unwilling invalid 
when Hugh Milburn had gone out to look after 
the cattle, and his brother had also departed. 
‘** There's no nonsense about him.” 

** Who, the rector?” innocently questioned 
Katie. 

**No!” tartly responded her cousin, ‘‘I mean 
his brother, Mr. Hugh Milburn!” 

The early summer dawned bright and soft over 
Elm Brook. Old Speckle having maintained a 
troubled existence under the board for some 
weeks, suddenly decided to ‘‘set” in good earn- 
est, and divers other biddies followed her exam- 
ple. Mercer potatoes sprouted feebly above the 
earth; the sweet-corn transplanted from Miss 
Bell’s earthenware crocks died and made no sign, 
but the later crops made the furrowed fields 
beautiful with their silver-green spikes, and the 
farm throve gloriously under the new adminis- 
tration. 

** How nice it all looks!” said Bell, sighing 
nevertheless, when first she walked out, leaning 
on Mr. Hugh Milburn’s arm, to see the young 
wheat beyond the corn-lots. 

“Tt is a beautiful farm, in a beautiful loca. 
tion,” said Mr. Milburn, quietly. “I have al. 
_ thought I should like just snch a farm as 
this!” 























‘Need I not?” His blue eyes sparkled with 
merry amusement. ‘‘ That is just what I wanted 
to say, Bell. You have trusted me with your 
farm for a month, now suppose you trust me with 
yourself for a lifetime ?” 

**Do you mean that you want me to marry 
you?” she asked, bluntly. 

“* Exactly !” 

‘‘Dear me!” mused Bell, dropping his arm, 
‘‘T had never thought of that! But I do believe 
we could manage the farm nicely on shares.” 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Milburn, who had patient- 
ly waited with the amused sparkle in his eyes, 
while Bell thoughtfully twisted a green black- 
berry shoot round and round her dimpled finger, 
‘is it yes or no?” 

**Tt’s yes,” said Bell. 

She was sitting by the window that evening, 
thinking how she could best explain her change 
of programme to Katie Appleton. Truly it was 
an embarrassing thing to do. In her own mind 
she felt that she had acted wisely, yet to the un- 
discriminating world it would seem a pusillani- 
mous furling of her flag. 

“*T don’t care,” thought Bell; “ next to being 
a farmer, it is nicest to be a farmer’s wife. Let 
people say what they please, so long as—” 

Her reverie was interrupted by Katie Apple- 
ton’s arm round her neck. 

‘* Dear Bell, I hope you'll not be vexed with 
me,” faltered Katie, turning red and white after 
her fashion, when never so slightly excited, ‘* but 
—but—I am going to be married!” 

**'To the rector ?” 

ore. 

“ God bless you, Katie,” murmured Bell. ‘‘Oh, 
Katie, we have both found our destinies !” 

And then she told her story; and they were 
very happy together in the purple softness of the 
twilight. The spring-time of their lives was late, 
but it had come. 





“THAT QUAKER BABY.” 
FTER I had taken my seat I looked up 
and down the car to see if a certain hat 
and over-coat and newspaper held the same 
place that they had held for many mornings 
before. There they were, to be sure; and in 
a minute or two their owner rose deliberately 
and took another seat as near to mine as circum- 
stances would permit. 

The first time I ever noticed him I had met an 
old and dear friend of my mother’s in the cars, 
and during a long ride I detailed to her the thou- 
sand and one little family matters which accu- 
mulate even in the dullest times. As we ap- 
proached the city I perceived that a gentleman, 
who occupied the seat in front of us, had been 
listening to my talk and had found amusement 
in it. It vexed me a little, but I could not re- 
member having said any thing out of the way, 
and should never have given it a second thought 
but for what followed. My listener, as I may as 
well call him, waited at the car steps to help me 
to the platform, and then went on his way. And 
this was the beginning of my observing him. 

I lived in an inland town, and went two or 
three times a week to the ‘‘ Most Christian” city 
(I hope every one recognizes it by that name) to 
take lessons in drawing and water-colors. 

On this particular morning, after my listener 
had changed his seat without so much as a glance 
in my direction, the train stopped at ‘* the Junc- 
tion,” and a young lady, in Quaker costume, with 
a baby in her arms, came in. 

There were but two empty seats, one with my 
listener and the other with me. She hesitated a 
moment, and then sat down with me. 

She had the pale and pure serenity which rests 
on so many Quaker faces, as if the silence of their 
worship gave quietness to their souls. 

“Whitest thoughts in whitest dress, 
Candid mean best express 
Mind of quiet Guakeress.” 

The baby might have been eight or nine 
months old, and absolutely looked older than 
its mother ; its paleness was deepened by a drab 
alpaca cloak of the true Quaker color, unrelieved 
by the bright blue with which mothers of the 
world, worldly, set off a cloak of that color. 

It, or rather she (I guessed rightly that it was 
a girl, for boy-babies are going out of fashion), re- 
garded me with a fixed and solemn stare, as if 
the bright feather in my hat were an insult to the 
colorless existence she had been born into. 

I think it is Charles Lamb who doubts the very 
existence of a Quaker baby. ‘‘ Who ever saw 
one?” he asks; ‘‘and if it really exist, is it fed 
on drab-colored pap?” But here was a living 
answer to his doubt, and I grew positively rest- 
less under her innocent gaze. 

I tried to disarm her with the wiles that I had 
seen other people use with babies; but whether 
I failed from want of practice in the art, or 
whether my efforts were not so unconscious and 
hearty as they might have been if I had not seen 
a smile haunting the face of my listener across 
the aisle—whatever the reason, the baby’s sphinx- 
like calmness never altered. 

**T shall be rid of you,” I thought, ‘‘in a few 
minutes more ;” but I had counted without my 
host. When I left the car my listener helped 
me to the platform as usual, without any sign of 
consciousness that he had ever done it before. 
‘The Quakeress followed close after me. In spite 
of her extreme carefulness she caught her foot 
on the step and fell to the ground; but with the 
instinct of mother-love, the same all the world 
over, she managed to lay the baby softly down 
beside her without injury. 

I took up the baby, awkwardly enough, no 
doubt, while my listener lifted the mother, but 





away. 

The Quakeress had been the last to leave the 
car, and the crowd, as well as the conductor, had 
gone about their busi y list and I 
were left almost alone to face this development 
of affairs. 

**'Tell me what to do, and I'll do it,” said my 
listener, desperately, as he chafed the poor wo- 
man’s hands. 

**Do you think you could carry her to the 
waiting-room? We can do better with her 
there,” 

He took her easily in his arms, and I led the 
way with the traveling-bags and the baby to the 
ladies’-room, where she was laid, still uncon- 
scious, on a settee. 

Then he went in search of water, and I made a 
nest of shawls for the baby to lie in, while I gave 
my strength to reviving the mother; but even 
Quaker composure must give way at last to total 
depravity, and she went otf into such a passion 
of crying and holding her breath that I consider- 
ed a fit imminent, and took courage to say to my 
listener, when he returned with the water, 

“If you would hold the baby for a little 
while—” 

**The Fates forbid!” he said, holding up his 
hands in whimsical dismay; ‘‘I never held a 
baby in my life.” 

‘* Neither did I, but I have seen others do it.” 

** You must show me just what to do, then.” 

“There,” said I, arranging the baby’s robes 
over his arm; ‘‘ be sure to keep her head higher 
than her feet. Now carry her about, and drum 
on the window, and if every thing else fails, let 
her look at your watch.” 

He performed all my behests to the letter ; but 
the baby, as if to make up for its long silence, 
would not be pacified on any terms. I bathed 
the mother’s face, and soon had the pleasure of 
seeing her color return and her eyes open. 

** Don’t thee be alarmed for me,” she said, in 
a sweet voice; ‘‘I often faint.” 

She held out her arms to the baby, who im- 
mediately put on her Quaker quietness again, as 
if it were a mask ; but when she tried to rise she 
sank back with a groan, and it became evident 
that she had somehow injured her foot. ‘The 
least motion was agony to her; so there was 
nothing for it but for me to take the baby again, 
while my listener should go for the doctor. 

The clock indicated only half an hour before 
he returned; but I have known whole weeks that 
seemed shorter. 

The mother did not suffer much when per- 
fectly quiet, and I walked a weary round with 
that inexorable baby, who could not have cried 
more bitterly if I had inflicted upon her all the 
persecutions which her ancestors suffered at the 
hands of the Puritans. 

The doctor found no bones broken, but the 
ankle was badly sprained. He applied some 
soothing lotion, using all our handkerchiefs for 
the purpose; and I was not so busy with my 
young tyrant but that I saw my listener fur- 
tively look at the corner of my handkerchief. 
He was none the wiser, however, for the only 
mark was two letters in German text in such 
filigree embroidery as would have defied any 
linguist to name them. 

‘The doctor could spare but a few minutes to 
his patient, and advised our calling a carriage 
for her.. She was on her way to visit her mo- 
ther, who lived in a suburb three or four miles out. 

It appeared that my listener had engaged a 
carriage when he went after the water, showing 
a thoughtfulness in his character which greatly 
increased my respect. 

He carried the little Quakeress to the carriage, 
and arranged her in it; then he returned and 
manfully relieved me of the baby — though I 
could see she was.a far heavier weight to him 
than her mother had been—while I gathered up 
the scattered traveling-bags and shawls. 

**Tt seems to me,” he said, hesitatingly, ‘* that 
one of us ought to see her safe to her journey’s end ; 
but I have spent so much time here already—” 

**Oh, I can go perfectly well; I shall lose no- 
thing but a painting lesson.” 

‘Thank you, you have saved me great incon- 
venience. I hope when I meet with an accident 
on the cars it may happen on one of your days 
for going in town.” 

The words were not much, but he held out his 
hand and shook mine so warmly that he brought 
the baby into imminent peril of falling, and I 
used her to hide my face, which would redden 
without any reason. 

When he had placed us all comfortably in the 
carriage the Quakeress said to him: ‘*‘ Friend, 
I should be glad to know thy name and the place 
where thou doest business, if, peradventure, I 
may ever repay thy kindness.” 

‘*It is nothing. I only did as I was told. 
Your thanks are due to the lady.” 

‘*Nay, but tell me thine address,” she gently 
persisted, a 

He looked at me, and not at the Quakeress, as 
he said: ‘‘My name is John Gordon, and my 
place is at 210 F—— Street.” 

With many injunctions to the coachman-to 
drive carefully, he left us. 

When we reached the little cottage where the 
mother of the Quakeress lived I was so warmly 
welcomed, and so hospitably entreated, that I 
went in and spent most of the day. 

Even the baby relented toward me, under the 
sunny influence of her grandmother, and we be- 
came moderate friends. 

I actually grew to love those people on an ac- 
quaintance of a few hours. 

Have I said before that my listener already 
was not precisely as other men in my eyes? He 
was very tall, fully six feet, if not a fraction over, 
with shoulders broad enough for any burden. 

He was a little clumsy withal, as if his body 
had somewhat octgrown his consciousness of it ; 
and, like all giants, he was very good-natured ; 
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It is your little, wiry men who have always 
chronic discontents and grievances to redress, 
never the big, burly ones. 

I suppose I had already given a vast deal more 
thought to him and his ways than he had to mine. 
It is always so with women, the balance in such 
matters leans to them. 

I rebut with scorn the assertion that-girls think 
of nothing but men and marriage, though the 
structure of society really gives themalittle else to 
think of; but I willingly admit that, when they 
are making up their opinion of any strange young 
man, they do consider whether, if it were their 
fate to marry him, they could be resigned to it 
or not. 

I had not by any means reached this point 
with my listener, but I was approaching it. I 
looked forward with some eagerness to my next 
journey cityward.- I thought he would certainly 
come and speak to me after our experience with 
the Quakeress. 

He was in the cars as usual, but a lady sat 
beside him, to whom he was very attentive, and 
they walked up town together. 

en it dawned upon me for the first time 
that he might be married after all, and my sus- 
picion of his interest in me might prove only a 
vain imagination. 

It was a wet, dreary day, and I suppose peo- 
ple take cold easily when their spirits are low, 
for I went home at night shivering, and was not 
permitted to resume my journeys till the end of 
a fortnight, when [ found Mr. Gordon on the 
platform looking about anxiously. 

**T am so glad to see you,” he said, taking my 
hand cordially. ‘‘I had begun to think that 
Quaker baby had been too much for you. And 
you have been ill; you are pale now.” 

I thought of the lady whom I had seen with 
him, and replied very quietly to his greeting. 
He sat down beside me, and took a little parcel 
from his pocket. 

** See,” he said, ‘‘our patient has sent us some- 
thing to remember her by, and here is a note you 
may read if you like.” 

This was the note: 

“Ferenp Jonn Gornon,—If I were rich in world’s 
peat I would try to repay thy kindness to me when 

was in great need, but I will only send thee a little 
book to remind thee sometimes of me. I have let 
slip from my memory the surname of the other friend 
who was so good to me and baby. I send another 
book to thee for her, as I conclude thon knowest her 
well. Avice Newman.” 

She had written Mr. Gordon’s name in his 
book, which was a memoir of one of the early 
Quakers, and mine proved to be the same. As 
I turned over the leaves a photograph of the 
baby dropped out; it looked like a little fat, 
meaningless lump of clay, like all babies’ pic- 
tures. 

**T had one too,” said Mr. Gordon, laughing 
heartily. ‘‘I don’t think the artist caught the 
happy expression. I would have had her taken 
roaring lustily; but I shall keep the picture to 
my dying day, and think well of all other babies 
for her sake.” 

‘**T did not observe any sign of love between 
you and the baby on that remarkable day.” 

‘* Perhaps not, but she was very useful to me 
on that day, nevertheless.” 

I thought I saw a trap set for my feet in this 
sort of talk, and did not answer him. 

‘*Let me write your name in the book,” he 
said, after a pause. 

‘* If you please.” 

** But I don’t know it yet.” 

‘*It is Hester Deane.” 

“Thank you. If I had known it sooner I 
should have been spared some anxiety, as [ 
might have learned the reason of your staying 
at home so long.” 

He looked at me with such sincere and pleas- 
ant eyes that I well-nigh lost sight of the lady, 
whom I kept always in my mind’s eye, in talking 
with him. 

Ever after this he was waiting for me at the 
station, sat by me in the cars, and sometimes 
walked to the studio where I took my lessons. 

e grew very well acquainted mentally and 
morally in our long talks, but Mr. Gordon left me 
wholly in the dark touching his family and cir- 
cumstances, and I was too proud to make in- 
quiries of any one who lived in the same town 
with him. ‘This reticence on his part built up a 
certain reserve on mine, and I think he liked me 
none the less for it. The mere sight of him 
made my heart leap for joy, but I suffered myself 
to be happy only under protest. 

He had never actually said any thing to me 
that a good husband and the father of an inter- 
esting family might not say to a traveling ac- 
quaintance whom he found agreeable, and I 
knew that more latitude in manner is allowed to 
men than to women. 

It came to pass one day in midsummer that 
Mrs. Newman, our little Quakeress, invited us 
both to take tea with her. Mr. Gordon was not 
quite certain whether he could remain in town 
till the late train, but he would come if possible. 

‘*Tf you cared for me,” I thought, ‘‘ any thing 
would be possible.” 

I had a warm welcome from Mrs. Newman 
and her sweet old mother, both of whom thought 
they could not make my visit more agreeable 
than by enticing the baby to show off her paces. 

The baby was now a year old, and would have 
been charming but for teething, which no doubt 
would undermine the good-nature of a cherub. 

As tea-time drew on I seemed to become nothing 
but ears in listening for Mr. Gordon, He came 


in good time, and within five minutes the good 
old lady had proved to her own satisfaction that 
he was third cousin to her on the mother’s side. 
He seemed ready to be pleased with all the 
world, and praised the preserves and the baby 
with about equal warmth. 
** Alice has told me how good thee was to the 
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baby, Friend John; peradventure thee has a child 
at home to make thee good to all others.” 

I held my breath for an instant. 

“No,” he said, laughing, ‘the baby knows 
better; she bore loud testimony to my awkward- 
ness all the time Theld her. I have no children, 
because my wife may be a child herself yet, for 
aughtsl can swear to the contrary.” 

I know the sun was just setting, for the room 
was growing dusky, wher: he said this; but a light 
dawned on me which has not darkened to this day. 

After tea we went out on the vine-covered 
piazza with Mrs. Newman, while her mother 
carried the baby to her nest up stairs. Mr. 
Gordon seemed absent, and answered once or 
twice at random, while Mrs. Newman kept up 
a riple of small talk, prettily flecked with thee 
and thou. The baby evidently missed her mo- 
ther, and would not be comforted; at last she 
broke out with the familiar roar, and the little 
mother left us to our own devices. 

“*That’s a blessed baby,” said Mr. Gordon. 
‘* Suppose we take a little walk up and down the 
street till Mrs, Newman comes back.” 

He drew my hand through his arm and held 
it there, while we took a silent turn or two in the 
dewy darkness. I could not, for my life, think 
of any thing to say. 

**T suppose,” said Mr. Gordon at last, ‘‘ that this 
world is always dark compared with heaven ; but 
people lighten it very much by loving each other.” 

He waited a minute, and it seemed to me that 
all the world was listening for his next words. 

**Do you think you could trust me for light 
enough of that kind to make you see your way 
through life ?” 

Still I could not speak for joy. 

“You are silent. I will spare you the pain 
of saying no. Let us go in.” 

We had almost reached the gate, and Mrs. 
Newman’s silvery dress shone dimly in the door- 
way. Mr. Gordon’s hand touched the latch. I 
laid mine upon it and whispered, ‘‘I love you 
with all my heart.” 

Then we went in and strenuously objected to 
lights, lest Mrs. Newman should read our secret 
in our faces. 

**T could really find it in my heart to kiss that 
terrible infant,” Mr. Gordon said, as we took the 
late train together, *‘ since she was made an in- 
strument of fate to bring us together.” 

That Quaker baby could walk and talk when 
she came to our wedding, and I have never seen 
another Quaker baby since. 





THE BORDER-LAND OF DREAMS. 


HERE is a remarkably curious period just 

on this side of actual sleep, in which there 
is only a half-consciousness of thought, and in 
which our thinking is to a certain extent subject 
to volition. ‘The men and women and the scenes 
we behold during this period have none of the 
fine independence and completeness of the crea- 
tions of dreams. ‘The dream-figures are like the 
impossible figures which the magic lantern shows 
us; the figures that haunt this transitional state 
are like real men and women seen through a 
piece of bottle-glass. During this period we 
still preserve some notions of consistency and 
agreement; in the land of dreams impossibility 
has become natural. Take the very case of count- 
ing numbers. In a dream you feel confident that 
you can count a hundred backward and forward 
at the same time, and you may have a vague 
physical impression that your organ of calcula- 
tion is a piece of India rubber which has been 
painfully stretched tc the extremes of the hun- 
dred, and that its two points will somehow cross 
each other when you (who are outside of the 
process) arrive at fifty. ‘This nonsense is impos- 
sible in that confused and still conscious period 
of which we speak. Then we still have the res- 
olution to go on counting—one, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten—in consistent suc- 
cession. In a short time we become vaguely 
aware that nine has dropped out. ‘Then eight 
drops out. Each time we come to seven we 
make a sudden grasp at ten, as if the filling up 
of the hiatus were an unnecessary mental effort. 
Every decade is now represented by one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, ten. 





POWDERED COIFFURES. 


HOSE who regard the powdering of the hair 

as a simple affair should have seen the 
operation performed on the head of a fashion- 
able lady of Paris, preparatory to attending one 
of the Monday receptions of the Empress. The 
most celebrated hair-dresser of Paris had been 
engaged for the occasion. At four o’clock a 
coupé stopped at the lady’s door, and an elegant 
young man, freshly gloved and cravated, an- 
nounced himself as Madame’s coiffeur. This 
young man—an extremely handsome fellow, 
moreover—began by letting down the lady’s hair 
and covering it with powder, after which he 
withdrew, leaving it floating on her shoulders ; 
being only the head powderer in the great hair- 
dressing establishment of M. X———, he had no 
right to carry his duties further. At six o'clock 
another coupé arrived, and another young man, 
as charming as the first, built up the hair into an 
elaborate structure, and withdrew in turn. At 
eight o'clock a third coupé brought the powderer- 
in-chief, who came to cast an eye over the work 
of his colleague. Lastly, at ten o’clock, a fourth 
coupé drove up, and the great M. X—— him- 
self noisily entered, critically inspected the hair, 
added a pin here and there, hastily put on the 
head-dress of flowers and diamonds, and was off 
like lightning for the palace of the Princess S——, 
who had been waiting for him ever since two 
o'clock, leaving the poor lady worn out with so 
much ceremony, vowing that she would never 
submit to the like again, 
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Summer Bonnets. 
See illustrations on page 441. 

Travian Straw Bonynet.—This bonnet is of Italian straw trimmed with lilac blonde « 
and lilac asters. Strings of lilac satin edged with lilac blonde and trimmed with lilac 
satin rolls. The strings are fastened under the chin with a spray of the asters. 

Enevisu Straw Bonrnet.—This bonnet is of English straw braid, trimmed with dark 
green satin ribbon and black lace, which extend and form strings in front. These 
strings are box-pleated, each pleat being ornamented with a bow of black velvet ribbon. 
A large velvet bow fastens the strings under the chin. A similar bow is arranged on 
the left side of the back of the bonnet. 
The front is bound with green satin 
and trimmed with box-pleated lace and 
white flower sprays in such a manner 
as to form a diadem. A tuft of heron 
feathers completes the 
trimming. 

Gray Crarre Bonnet 
—This bonnet is made of 
gray puffed crape and 
gray blonde. A puff edged 
with blonde forms the 
strings, which are fasten. 
ed under the chin with a 
satin bow. Gray satin rib- 
bons are tied in a bow un- 
der the chignon. 
Red rose with buds 
and trailing sprays 
of leaves set on 
the front and pass- 
ing over the side, 
whence the trail- 
ing spray falls over 
the back of the 
chignon of curls. 
The front hair is 
slightly waved and 
brushed back from 
the forehead, as 
shown in the illus- 
tration. = ss 

MECHLIN TULLE AND 
For pattern and description 

Figs. 46 



































Ficurep Toire Ficnv.—Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 40. 


WORKING-WOMEN ABROAD. 


ERLIN, the magnificent capital of Prussia, the me- 
tropolis of the chivalrous King William and his astate 
Bismarck, is the centre of an industrious and numerous 
manufacturing population. An astonishing variety of 
staple articles are produced by the thrifty Berliners, and 
find their way through the channels of trade into our 
markets and shops. People who are not behind the 
scenes of commerce would be seriously puzzled if request- 
ed to give an opinion as to the whereabouts of the orig- 
inators and manufacturers of a great variety of handsome 
goods, both useful and ornamental, and not less aston- 
ished to learn that they 
are made and shipped at 
Berlin ; of all the places 
in the world at Berlin, a 
city which is generally 
supposed to be prominent 
only on account of its 
splendid palaces, magnif- 
icent theatres, museums, 
art treasures, bristling 
bayonets, and resplen- 
dent uniforms. A very 
prominent, although not 
the most important 









MAnTELET For Girt From 3 
For pattern and owe 
No. XL, Figs. 
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Square-Neckep Peasant Waist.—Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIIL., Figs, 34-36. 


branch of Berlin industry is that of embroidering on canvas, cloth, 
ete., generally and par excellence known to our ladies as Berlin wool 
goods; and Christmas, which is celebrated throughout Germany with 
a solemnity and a splendor unequaled in any other country, is the 
season at which this Berlin wool trade flourishes to its utmost extent. 
Merry eyes, countless as dew-drops on a spring morn, gleam in brill- 
iant halls, where the Christmas-tree conjures up an artificial spring. 
PB ;. there is a shadow on the wall, a skeleton in the closet, unperceived 
by the many. ‘The tears which have bedewed the elegant embroid- 
eries before they passed out of the hands of their poor manufacturers 
and were given with a filial embrace to parents, or with a lover's kiss 
to sweet-bearts, the bitter, bitter tears of anguish, yea, of hunger and 














































see Supplement, No X1X., 
and 47. 























Heart-Suarep Peasant Waist. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 37-39. The irregularities which haye been proved in the course 








ing with the Royal Court Milliner Madame Elise. ‘The girls in this establish- 
ment had to work on an average for sixteen hours and a half daily, but during 
the London season sometimes for thirty consecutive hours, their waning 
strength being kept up by occasional stimulants of sherry, Port-wine, or coffee, 


It was at the height of the fash- 
ionable season; Miss Walkley 
had worked with sixty other 
girls for twenty-six hours with- 
wut stopping, in order to com- 
plete the court-dresses to be 
worn at the ball given in hon- 
or of the Princess of Wales, 
who had just arrived in 
England. On Friday she 
was taken fll, on Sunday 
she was dead. After her 
death a physician was 
called in, who testified be- 
fore the coroner's jury that 
Mary Ann Walkley had 
died from overwork in an 
overcrowded room, and 
from sleeping in a badly- 
ventilated apartment. ‘The 
jury could not of 
course blame the 
**highly-respectable” 
milliner, and render- 
ed averdict that death 
ensued in  conse- 
quence of apoplexy, 
accelerated, however, 
by overwork. 

The German press 
acted in regard to this 
case like a man who 
travels a hundred 



































Lace Ficnv.—Front. 
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Satin, ToLte anp Lace Bretre._es.—Fronr. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., 
- Figs. 24and 5. ‘ 


miles to a watering-place in order to admire a sunrise, when 
he could procure the enjoyment a great deal cheaper and 

S; more conveniently at home, if for once he would rise be- 
~ > times. Throughout this press ran the story of poor ‘* Mary 
- Ann,” accompanied by expressions of horror at the fate of 
the ‘‘ white slaves”—an expression which has become typ- 
ical since the appearance of Hacklaender’s novel entitled 
“‘White Slavery.” And yet the case of Miss Walkley was 
a happy one compared to that of thousands of German 
working-girls. 

The lawsuit which the Berlin firm of Schulze & Sieben- 
mark recently brought 
against Pauline Eckhardt, 
a girl of nineteen, for al- 
leged theft of wool, has 
thrown a glaring light on 
the situation of the Berlin , 
factory girls—a situation 
which, until the recent rev- 
elations have come to us 
from Boston, would hardly 
have found credence in this 
country ; but it has not by 
a long way elucidated the 
deep abyss of misery in 
which these poor 
girls spend their 
lives, and which, 
as a natural re- 
sult, throws num- 


bers of them, like 





TO . YEARS OLD, 
see Supplement 
28 and 29, . 


Brack Sitk Ficnu.—Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIL, Figs. 30-3. 


their poor sisters in Massachusetts, into the gulf of vice, 
where they spend a few years on borrowed dresses and trink- 
ets, in apparent ease, but real misery, followed by an age 
of disgrace and premature death. 

The Messrs. Schulze & Siebenmark contested, in numer- 
ous advertisements, the accuracy of the reports on the in- 
vestigation, and got ‘Tom, Dick, and Harry to testify to 
their respectability, honesty, and responsibility. Other 
firms, who have been prosecuting other girls for similar 
offenses, will no doubt follow suit. But the awful facts can 
not be denied. 
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of this investigation are not exactly to be charged to individuals. 
Neither Herr Schulze, nor Herr Siebenmark, nor any of the other pro- 

rietors are personally or specially blamable. ‘These irregularities have 
busesne an established system in the course of their business. ‘The 
Berlin tapestry industry is the largest of its kind in the world—about 
fifty large wholesale establishments, besides the numerous shops which 
supply the wants of the metropolis itself and those of the traveling pub- 
lic, are devoted entirely to Berlin wool-work. Ten thousand women, 
it is estimated, are embroidering and knitting for these establishments, 
and this is probably an underestimate. ‘The main outlet of their in- 
dustry is England. But there is no doubt that a great part of the 
embroidered presents which the German gentlemen themselves accept 
from fair hands as birthday and Christmas gifts are not altogether orig- 
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Irattan Straw Bonnet. 


upon by his superiors to inhibit this criminal proceeding of his wife, 
It is the great army of these upper-class sub rosa workers who toil 
for luxuries and not daily bread who are a prominent cause of the 
dreadful misery of their unfortunate sisters, who must either work 
or starve, 

These poor girls must work from twelve to fourteen hours a day 
at the shop; then take their work home, and by a dim light strain 
their eyes until far into the night; then snatch a few hours of sleep, 
and be up again at the needles at dawn. And with all this tortare 
the Berlin seamstresses who sew cloth goods for tailoring establish- 
ments, and are the best paid, do not earn more than ten silber- 
groschen (33 cents); the shirt-makers eight (27 cents); and the em- 
broiderers from three to five silbergroschen (10 to {7 cents), a day! 
On this pittance the poor girls have to subsist, and procure food, 
raiment, and lodging. ‘They never get a meal that deserves the name 
of dinner—a mixture of chiecory, called coffee, and a piece of bread, 
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paid. The supply is inexhaustible; the merchant has the choice; 
he can depress the wages. ‘The ladies, to whom secrecy is of para- 
mount importance, can not ‘‘ strike’ for higher wages. Nay, more, 
the state discourages and frequently prohibits the wives and daugh- 
ters of its officials from working for their support. A case has tran- 
spired where a country judge whose wife, finding that they could not 
well live on « salary of 500 thalers, gave piano lessons, was called 











Enouisu Straw Bonnet. 


inal with the donors and supposed man- 
ufacturers, for generally the ladies are 
responsible only for the easy filling of 
the ground-work, while the canvas or 
cloth, embroidered with an 
elegant design, has been 
bought in a store. 

This industry has concen- 
trated itself at Berlin, be- 
cause it can furnish its prod- 
uce there at fabulously low 
prices. ‘True, the material 
may probably be higher there 
than in other markets; but 
the compensation paid 
for this kind of labor by 
the merchants, who are 
subject in this, as in all 
else, to the law of sup- 

ly and demand, is the 
owest which is paid any 
where for any kind of 
industry. 

The supply of this sort 
of labor is almost un- 
limited, because — and 
this is the most curious 
part of our story—the 
wives and daughters of 
the educated classes, 
particularly those of the 
Prussian Government 
employées, are in the 
field as embroiderers, 
and produce a glut in 
the market. 

The families of the 
Prussian officials, to 
whom the state metes 
out pay with but a nig- 
gard hand, must never- 
theless make a show cor- 
responding with their 
official rank and dignity. 
In order that the daugh- 
ter of a ‘‘ geheimrath” 
shall not be obliged to 
carry the market basket 
or water-bucket—in or- 
der that she may wear a 
good-sized chignon, ap- 
pear at a ball on the arm 
of a Herr Lieutenant or 
barrister, and keep a 
drawing-room wherein 
she may give a couple 
of esthetic or dancing 
soirées during the season 
—the entire family stint 
their meals three hun- 
dred and sixty-five times 
a year. Then, mothers and daughters form a secret connection with 
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being all that their means allow them 
to procure for their chief meal, They 
can not hire a room, as the working 
girls do in Paris, for the paternal 
government at Berlin does not be- 
lieve in the morality of single girls, 
and the police would inter- 
fere. So the only resort left 
to them is a species of bed- 
house, in which a large num- 
ber of persons sleep in un- 
wholesome, densely - packed, 
and generally damp rooms, 
and where, moreover, the 
innate modesty of the 
poor girls is frequently 
shocked by hearing the 
most filthy and disgust- 
ing language. In these 
dens the sleepers will 
hardiy get more than 
thirty cubic feet of air 
each—that is, about the 
tenth part of what the 
best medical authorities 
consider as the minimum 
quantity absolutely neces- 
sary to the health of an 
adult. 

But starvation and 
want of sleep and air are 
not the severest trials of 
these poor Berlin girls. 
Aged widows and young 
girls alike, with faces wan 
and worn, may be seen 
entering the offices with 
enfeebled steps to deliver 
the wool jackets, purses, 
and other embroideries 
which have been intrust- 
ed to them. They are 
hungry; perchance there 
are hungry children, lit- 
tle brothers and sisters, 
or aged parents, anxious- 
ly waiting their return 
home. They are made to 
wait often for hours, and 
then—the story is heart- 
rending—a rough-speak- 
ing clerk or sharp-tongued 
saleswoman takes the 
goods, weighs them, and 
behold! there is short 
weight! After the test- 
imony which has now 
transpired short weight 
is the rule, full weight the 
exception ! 

This. short weight is 


a tapestry dealer, or sell their produce through a brokeress, who of 
course curtails their earnings. ‘They embroider and knit stealthily, 
and if they are surprised in the act call it working birthday gifts. 
The friend who does exactly the like, pretends to credit the story. 
The highly cultivated taste and the refined feeling for color of these 
poor ladies give their embroideries a particular beauty and value. 
This secret work, the result of a false pride, is of course badly 
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simply the consequence of the prevailing business system, not, as Schulze 
& Siebenmark endeavored to show, of dishonesty. It is partly owing to 
inaccuracy in weighing the outgoing wool, or in book-keeping, partly to the 
circumstance that the waste of thread during the process of working it up 
is estimated too low, and, above all, to the fact that the wool is given out 
in a damp condition and must necessarily lose in weight by drying in the hot 


For pattern and description see Supplement, rooms. Schulze & Siebenmark acknowledge that they store their wool in 


Nos. V.-VIILL, Figs. 15-23. 


a basement. They say, however, that their basement is provided with proper 
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hangings, and seem to lay great stress on that 
cirenmstance; but it certainly does not go to 
show that the air in their basement is not damp. 

The short weight has to be replaced by the 
working-girls, and instances have occurred where 
debts for shorts have accumulated to the amount 
of twenty, thirty, and even fifty thalers ($50 in 
currency). Think of working off a debt of fifty 
thalers with daily wages of five groschen ! 

Some establishments employ women as a kind 
of go-between, and weigh out to them the wool 
in large quantities. These women—miserable 
wretches!—must make a profit, and therefore 
grind their victims lower still. Again, in other 
places, the detestable truck system is applied. 
Pearls, silk, and wool, etc., are charged up at 
high figures to the workers, and the completed 
work bought back from them at starvation prices. 
A girl receives ten groschen (33 cents) for a purse 
which has cost her two days’ work, and the purse 
is sold by the merchant at from one to two tha- 
lers. 

And after all the worst feature of this sad 
tale is not yet told; for woe be to the girl whose 
personal charms happen to attract the attention 
of assistant or principal, and who is troubled 
with an inconvenient modesty. If she refuse 
an excursion into the country or repel their 
offers, her work is stopped; her short weights 
lead to suspicions; she is prosecuted for theft. 
A short spell of no work means starvation, and 
for those who are not natives of the city, expul- 
sion by the police. The number of expulsions 
run up as high as forty and fifty a day. 

Thus the poor girls are pushed on to prostitu- 
tion; step by step they go downward, into the 
surveillance of the police, into the work-house, 
the prison, the hospital—finally to a death of 
misery and shame. 

Some years ago a ladies’ convention was held 
at Leipzig for the protection and encouragement 
of the working-woman, and numerous similar 
societies have since been formed in Germany. 
But, unfortunately, the German ladies commit- 
ted the great error of assisting by preference the 
daughters of the so-called better classes—those 
very same persons, in fact, who, desiring to pro- 
cure superfluities, but ashamed of going to work 
openly and honestly, depress the wages of their 
poorer sisters, and deprive them of a part of 
their hard-earned bread. For the benefit of 
these latter no society has as yet been formed 
in Germany. 

We suppose it is impossible to divest even a 
benevolent association in a monarchy of certain 
aristocratic features. May our ladies set their 
sisters abroad a bright and shining example, and 
succeed in showing them that their humane ex- 
ertions stand a better chance of thriving under a 
free form of government! 





LOST AND FOUND IN THE 
SNOW. 


IGH up, below the summit of the Brocken, 

chief of the Harz Mounxains, is a flat moor- 
land, the Brockenfeld, wild, dreary, far from men. 
The nearest town belongs to the miners of An- 
dreasberg, three hours distant, and the weather 
is not often friendly to much intercourse. The 
air of the Brockenfeld is nearly always cold, the 
trees are stunted and overgrown with a long gray 
lichen, which apparently protects them from the 
wintry blast, and looks like the beard of an old 
man. No flowery fields are here; no corn, not 
even potatoes will thrive in this dreary home of 
cold weather, starved and deformed trees, long 
damp moss, reeds, and sedges. 

Only a rare wanderer passes ‘this way, or an 
emigrant trading in canary-birde, which are large- 
ly bred among the miners, and brought down to 
Harzburg, thence to be dispatched over Europe 
in the tiny wicker cages we often see them sold 
in, Or perchance in the height of summer vis- 
itors from Harzburg, who are using the saline 
baths there, or consumptive patients from the fir- 
needle cure of Andreasberg, will drive to the 
Brockenfeld to see the famous Rehberger Gra- 
ben. Such visitors put up and dine at the for- 
ester's house, the only habitation in this district. 

It was occupied some years ago by Paul Smitt, 
whose post was a tolerably lucrative one, the Han- 
overian government having made some amends in 
payment for the lone position. But even the 
good pay tempted few to accept the situation. 

When it was offered to Paul he accepted it 
eagerly. It was the very spot for him. He was 
a tall, sturdy, fine-looking man, his handsome 
face bronzed with long exposure to the wind and 
weather; only when he lifted his sugar-loaf 
shaped green huntsman’s hat was there a bit of 
fair skin visible along the top of his forehead. 
His quiet blue eyes lay deep in his head, shaded 
by somewhat ov: ing brows which gave a 
stern appearance to his face. He had always 
been grave; as a boy he had not mixed in the 
sports of his companions, but kept aloof and 
apart from them to study his forester craft. He 
loved his profession for its own sake, but there 
had been a time when he had loved it also for 
the sake of another, hoping by steady work soon- 
er to bring about the doubling of his happiness. 
He had served his apprenticeship under a low- 
land forester, who encouraged and loved the stu- 
dious youth, and did not see with any dissatis- 
faction that he worked harder after the forest- 
er’s on, Beatrice, came from her 
city ing-school. Old Emil Bergen was 
glad to think that a young man he liked so much 
might become his son-in-law, and relieve him of 
all farther care for his one motherless child. He 
therefore brought the young people as much to- 
gether as he could, and once, when a ticklish 
matter had to be reported down in the town, in- 
stead of going himself, he sent Paul, thus put- 
ting him in the way for promotion. 

It was then, before he left for the town, that 
Paul spoke his mind to Beatrice. He had been 
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working in the wood all the afternoon, looking 
after the welfare of a young spruce nursery, when 
she passed him with a bunch of wood-camellias 
in her hand. 

**Oh, Paul,” she said, seeing him, ‘*look how 
many of these I have found! They are my fa- 
vorite flowers, I love their simplicity ; they thrive 
in out-of-the-way places; they are not ambi- 
tious,” she added, with asmile. ‘* Not like you, 
Paul.” 

**Do you dislike my ambition?” 

““Oh no; but you sit evening after evening 
over your books, studying how to improve your 
position in the world, and I think you might aon 
given us more of your company.” 

** And for whom do you think I work so hard ?” 
he asked, looking straight into her face. 

**How should I know?” she said, saucilg, 
though she blushed and looked down. 

** Do you care to know ?” he resumed, and as 
he spoke he advanced a step nearer her, and took 
the hand that hung listless by her side; the oth- 
er held the flowers in which she was now bury- 
ing her blushing face. She knew what was com- 
ing; she dreaded it, she longed for it; she seem- 
ed rotted to the spot as by some magic spell. 
She neither spoke nor stirred. 

“ Beatrice, I love you. I wished to work to 
make a position for myself in which my wife 
could live at ease as she had been used to do at 
home. I did not feel it honorable to take a girl 
from a good home to offer her a less comfortable 
one. You led me on just now, or it would not 
have been till I had house and range to call my 
own that I would have stepped to you and said, 
Beatrice, I love you. Will you be my wife? 
But as it is, itis; and if you can give me only a 
hope, Beatrice—” 

She did not answer him one tiny word. Her 
head was only buried deeper in the flowers, but 
she did not resist him either when he drew her 
closer to him, when he held her in his strong em- 
brace, and pressed a kiss on her bowed head. 

‘*Say one word to me, Beatrice,” he pleaded ; 
** one word.” 

“T love you, Paul,” she stammered. And 
then hastily broke away from him, and ran into 
the house. 

A week after this the young man left for the 
town, where he staid three months, and at the 
end of that time was appointed to a station twelve 
miles distant from his love. Though it divided 
them it made him glad, for would it not soon 
bring them together? It was not an advance- 
ment he could marry on, but it was the interme- 
diate step to such promotion, and he was pleased 
to have got so far. Before departing for his new 
home he went once more to say farewell to his 
old one, and to take away his few possessions, 
All was as he had left it, except Beatrice, and 
she seemed changed, how he could hardly say. 

There was a shyness and distance about her 
manner toward himself that pained him; she had 
more the behavior of a lady than those simple 
girlish ways he had delighted in before. When 
he dropped any hint of this to her father he pooh- 
poohed it. ‘‘ Why, Paul,” he said, “‘the maid 
must change into the woman, and thought of ap- 
proaching matrimony sobers every girl. These 
are cobwebs of the brain, boy; shake them off; 
they are not worthy of her or of you.” 

Paul left the old Forsthaus with an anxious 
heart. But youth is so trustful, and love so de- 
sirous to believe what it hopes, that the cheerful, 
friendly letters he received fortnightly from kind 
old Emil Bergen, full of news and messages from 
Beatrice, dispelled his doubts and fears. ‘The 
young man worked on as steadily as ever. 

But one August morning he received two let- 
ters. One was written in the stiff handwriting 
of his old master, the other sealed with the huge 
governmental seal. He hastily broke the latter, 
for he thought it might directly concern the at- 
tainment of his aim in life; nor was he mistak- 
en. The writing offered to Paul Smitt, Férster, 
the Forsterei of Oderbruck on the Brockenfeld, 
with a good income and certain privileges in con- 
sideration of its lonely position. 

Can I take Beatrice there? was his first thought. 
Will it be right thus to bury heralive? For him- 
self he had no thought. Wherever she was there 
was life enough for him. 

While thus considering he opened the other 
letter. His eyes flew over the pages, and as he 
read his face grew hard and sad. When he had 
come to the end he crunched the letter wildly 
in his hand, threw it far from him, and totter- 
ing into a chair burst into tears. 

The letter that had changed the whole current 
of Paul's being ran thus: 

“My WELt-Lovep Pavr,—How shall I find words in 
which to clothe my snag od grief? For it is yours 
as well as mine, my boy. Beatrice is ours no longer; 
yesterday she left her father’s home to follow the 
young squire of V——. All I can learn is that the 

ntleman has met her much lately in the wood, that 

ey went away together, and were last seen near 
G——. I shall not attempt to follow her, to try and 
bring her back. She can be my daughter no longer. 
To deceive her doting old father and affianced hus- 
band! No, Paul; to forgive her is more than I can 
do. But you, my boy, you must remain my son—as 
such I have ee you. Come to see me as 
s00n as you can leave; my eyes long to behold you, 
my ears to hear your voice. We will eve together 
for our darling. Come to your affectionate foster-fa- 
ther, Emu. Bereen.” 

Paul accepted the governmental offer. What 
place could be too lonely for him now? What 
place lonely enough wherein to bury himself and 
his grief? There was a quiet meeting of the two 
men struck by the same blow, the elder brought 
by it nearer to the grave, the younger having 
formed through it a grave for the full pride of 
life and youth. There was not much more for 
Paul to hear. The father knew little of his 
daughter, and had not sought to learn more. 

** Paul, should she ever fall in your way deal 
kindly to her, for her father’s sake, if you can no 
longer do so for her own. Will you, Paul ?” 

‘*T will,” he replied, firmly. ‘* And now fare- 
well, my good father; may we soon meet again! 





Happy we can never be, but perchance we may 
become more resigned.” 

** Amen,” said the old man, but he shook his 
head doubtfully. : 

From that day forth Paul Smitt of Oderbruck 
had lived in the lonely Forsthaus, and since that 
day there had ten long, weary, unevent- 
ful years. He did his work conscientiously and 
well, was respected and feared by his servants 
and dependents; but during all those years no 
one had come any nearer to the lonely man. If 
any one were ill or in trouble he was kind and 
sympathetic, inexhaustible in charity and well- 
doing; but all thanks, all expression of feeling 
he would ward off sternly. One day sped with 
him like another. At six he would take his fra- 
gal breakfast of beer, soup, and coarse. black 
bread, at one he dined as frugally, at eight he 
took his supper, read for his instruction or amuse- 
ment until ten, then went to bed. 

Paul’s grief had not diminished by his brood- 
ing on it as the years rolled on. Before he had 
been three weeks at his new home old Emil Ber- 
gen died, and Paul was left without a friend in 
the world. ‘The only people with whom he might 
have visited were the keepers of the hotel on the 
top of the Brocken, to whom it was a two hours’ 
walk over a rough, stony road. But he never 
sought their society; besides, in they 
were too busy with constant visitors, and in the 
winter they were either totally snowed up, or left 
the place altogether. 

One winter night the wind howled and moaned, 
and beat against the firm-built house as though 
it would level it at one gust, and when the wind 
ceased the snow began steadily to fall, and, fall- 
ing still for eight whole days, lay so high upon 
the ground that the only way out of the house 
was by its roof. ‘This was not unusual, and when 
the snow had hardened over, the inmates turned 
out by the roof as though it were a most natural 
thing. After a few days it snowed again, and 
one night Paul was roused from sleep by hearing 
some commotion in the house. 

** What is it?” he called out; ‘‘ what is the 
matter?” 

**Travelers lost in the snow, Sir; we are 
bringing them in.” 

** Right,” he replied, ‘*I shall be down direct- 
ly.” And in a few moments he was standing 
among his men in the long dark passage, where, 
by the dim light of a candle, a woman's body was 
being-borne into the house, followed by a man 
carrying a child. The boy was living, there was 
no doubt of that, but the woman’s fate was doubt- 
ful. When he saw that it was a woman Paul 
approached no nearer. 

ng a warm bedroom at once,” he com- 
manded, ‘‘ Hand her over to the female serv- 
ants, and let me know if she be-alive or dead, 
For all restoratives come tome. You, my brave 
fellows,” he said, addressing the rescuers, *‘ come 
in here and drink something hot.” 

This invitation they were not slow to obey, 
and, while drinking, they told how they had been 
belated at their work, how they had heard some- 
thing moaning at their feet, and how they had 
found this couple half buried in the snow. Pres- 
ently a woman servant came in and reported that 
the mother was alive but very ill, and Paul or- 
dered that, if it were possible, some one should 
go over to Andreasberg next day to fetch the 
doctor. Meanwhile they should take the usual 
precautions for her and the child; for the care 
of people rescued from the snow was not a new 
experience at Oderbruck. Had the unfortunate 
wanderer been a man Paul would have been the 
first at his bedside; but a woman, such a case 
had not occurred before, and he avoided women. 
For weeks this woman lay in his house half dead. 
Daily he inquired after her, allowed his two maids 
to devote themselves entirely to her and the child, 
but in no other way allowed this incident to in- 
terfere with his life. ‘The child, which had once 
run in his way and stood in mute admiration of 
the splendid man in gray and green, he sternly 
ordered to be kept out of sight. ‘* Feed and 
keep the boy well, let him have all he needs, but 
do not let him run in my path,” he said. And 
it never happened again. 

After months of illness, weeks of convales- 
cence, the sick woman was restored to health, 
and with her complete restoration spring also 
had set in, and she was anxious to p upon 
her way. But, though warned and dissuaded 
by all the servants, she could not be induced to 
leave the house without seeing its master, and 
thanking him in person for his kindness, 

So one evening in the twilight, when she had 
heard his firm, heavy tread along the gravel, had 
heard him close the outer door behind him, and 
when he was about to enter his parlor, she ran 
down from her room and encountered him in the 
dark passage. 

‘* Who is it?” he asked; he seeing still less 
than she, for he had come from out of the light. 

‘*The woman whom you have sheltered for so 
long, Sir. May I not speak a few words to you?” 
she asked, for he seemed inclined to enter the 
room and leave her standing without. 

‘““What is it? Do you want to know your 
way? My men can tell you. Or money ?—you 
shall have some.” 

‘* Neither,” she said, taken aback by the hard- 











ness of his address. ‘‘ I wanted to thank you.” 
As she spoke she followed him into the room. 

He stood with his back to the window and dis- 
embarrassed himself of his gun ; she was opposite 
him, and the failing light fell full upon her face. 

**I do not love thanks. I have done no more 
than common humanity demanded.” He looked 
up at her with a mien that said you can go now. 
But when he saw her he was spell-bound; a wild 
glare came into his eyes, and he seized her fierce- 
ly by the hand. 

** Beatrice, is it you?” 

It was her turn to be amazed; she had not 
seen him clearly before ; now he had turned more 
to the light. 
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‘*My God!” she stammered. ‘‘ Oh no, it can 
not be Paul Smitt!” 

‘*It is!” he said, dropping her hand. The wild 
look had faded, the face had regained its hard- 
ness. ‘I am glad,” he went on, stiffly, “‘ that 
chance has thrown you in my way. I can now 
deliver the message your dead father gave me for 

‘ou 


‘My father dead!” she screamed. ‘Oh 
Heaven, this also!” She fell down fainting at 
his feet. 

Coolly, and with seeming unconcern, Paul rang 
for a servant, told him to remove the fainting 
woman, said that if she asked for a message from 
him they should give her a letter he would pres- 
ently write, ordered that she should be sped on 
her way with every comfort, but commanded 
sternly that she might be brought no more into 
his presence. 

er father dead—the father to whom she was 
now about to go, to fall down at his feet and 
entreat his forgiveness—to pray him to grant a 
home, if not to herself, at least to her child! Led 
away by childish vanity, Beatrice had trusted the 
promises of the young squire of V—— that he 
would make her a lady, elevate her to his own 
rank. She had firmly believed until some few 
years since that he had married her, that the pa- 
per he had given her to sign was a true docu- 
ment, and that she had been basely deserted by 
her husband, When he left her she had settled 
down quietly and soberly in busy little Andreas- 
berg, where neither her name nor her story was 
known. ‘There she had lived, respected and be- 
loved, working her way steadily, keeping herself 
and educating her child, and even her own keen 
shame was beginning to deaden somewhat in 
feeling from its having no nourishment from 
without, Till one day, as she was walking 
through the market-place to take some work 
home, she met the man who had played her 
false. He was arm in arm with another gentle- 
man, smoking and laughing. She flew toward 
him, stammering she knew not what. He turn- 
ed upon her fiercely, and muttered: ‘‘ You shall 
suffer for this, woman!” ‘Then, with some light 
laughing remark to his companion, of which she 
could only distinguish, ‘‘Some mistaken resem- 
blance—must be mad !”—they passed along. 

From that day Andreasberg was no refuge for 
her. Her story, mutilated and aggravated, was 
in every one’s mouth; are one day, goaded to 
despair and frenzy, she determined to run from 
the town and seek her father’s house once more. 
At least, he could not be harder than the world. 
An angry visit from the squire, whom she had 
crossed effectually in a plan of marriage, caused 
her to pack her few valuables about herself, take 
up her child, and fly from him into the dark cold 
night, with the snow lying thickly on the ground. 
She had gone on and on in a condition of half 
dream, with only sense enough to cover her boy 
from the cold; she felt how the chill air was be~ 
numbing her, how the snow clogged her foot- 
steps, and at last knew nothing more till she 
found herself at the forester’s house. From the 
wrath of the deceiver to the wrath of the deceived. 

Beatrice threw herself on the floor in an agony 
of grief. As she lay thus the servant Afna came 


“Madam,” she said, ‘‘ your child is not well. 
Will you come to him?” 

In an instant all her senses returned, and she 
followed to the adjoining room. The boy lay in 
his little bed, his face red with fever, moaning 
as though in pain, and when he saw his mother 
it was but a very weak smile that played round 
his face. 

«My child, my child!” cried Beatrice, falling 
on her knees beside the cot; ‘“‘ you must not be 
ill now, not just now; we can not stay here; we 
must go. Do you think it is serious, Anna?” 

‘*I’m afraid he’s sickening for some child’s 
illness, ma’am,” was the reply; “‘at any rate, 
you can not move him as he is; you must wait 
and see what it turns to.” 

** But I can stay in this house no longer,” she 
cried; ‘‘I must, [ must go.” 

*‘The Herr Forster would never turn you out 
while he could offer you a roof. You do not 
know him, Madam; you do not know how good 
he is. I will go to him and tell him the child is 
ill, and he will, I am sure, press you to remain.” 
And before Beatrice could prevent her the girl 
was gone. 

While Beatrice was fighting with herself, hold- 
ing her child in her arms meanwhile, the door 
opened, and a firm step passed along the floor. 
She did not need to raise her head. She knew 
who stood there. 

** Beatrice,” he said, and his voice was softer 
than it had been that morning, ‘‘ Beatrice, you 
must stay here; you must not imperil your child’s 
life. I shall not come into your way more than 
before; had you not sought me you would never 
have known under whose roof you had been ail 
this while; nor should I have known,” he went 
on, his voice failing him somewhat, ‘‘ whom I 
had sheltered.” 

For some seconds there was silence in the 
room; then, ‘* Have you any belongings,” he sud- 
denly asked, ‘‘ who will be anxious at your long 
absence? I will send a messenger if you will 
tell me where and to whom.” 

It had cost him much to ask this question. 

‘* None.” 

He felt strangely relieved by the answer ; why, 
he did not know. ‘Are you a widow?” 

‘<T was never a wife.” 

He said no more, but stood for some time 
silently before her. His usually firm-set mouth 
worked ominously, and some tempest was brew- 
ing in his inner man; but he beat it down, and 
said, after some time of silence: ‘‘See that the 
child wants no comforts ; the doctor will, I hope, 
be here to-morrow; it is difficult to get one to 
come, we are so out of the world. I wish the 
boy a good recovery. Farewell!” He turned 





to leave the room. 
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*¢ Paul!” she cried, ‘‘ Paul!” and she stretched 
out her hands imploringly after him. She un- 
derstood that he meant this to be a farewell for- 
ever; he did not wish to see her again; and yet 
she felt through it all that he loved her still. 
She could not bear to see him depart thus. 

**Hush!” he said, turning round, with his 
hand upon the lock of the door; ‘‘ you will ex- 
cite your child:” with that he opened it and 
vanished. 

A fearful time followed this. The child lay 
for weeks ill of scarlet-fever, combating be- 
tween life and death. Beatrice never left his 
bedside; neither she nor the doctor dared ven- 
ture a hope for his recovery. 

As for Paul, he went about his daily work 
steadily and sternly as usual, but there was a 
greater thoughtfulness about his mouth, and a 
deeper sadness about his eyes, and his people 
dared approach him less than ever. For in- 
wardly a fierce battle was raging. He loved 
Beatrice still, blindly, devotedly; the sight of 
her had roused him from his life in death. He 
had learned that she was free, could still be his, 
and yet he hesitated. All he would forgive and 
forget; byt could he forget with the child daily 
under his eyes? Perhaps he might die in this 
fever; and that was his one hope and wild de- 
sire, that the child might die. He inquired con- 
stantly as to his welfare; and if he heard it was 
worse a fierce pleasure would shoot through his 
heart. 

At length, one day, when he was returning 
from his work, he met Beatrice in the little 
wood behind the house. Her face had become 
thin and drawn with care, her eyes were sunk 
and red with weeping, her whole aspect piteous. 
The nurse had sent her into the air, declaring 
that if she did not go out she too would be ill, 
and then what would become of the boy? She 
moved along the walks like a sad spirit, and 
when she saw the tall figure approaching from 
the opposite side she started and turned paler. 

He How is the boy ?” asked Paul, coming up to 
her. 

‘* He is dying, I fear; and oh! I can not bear 
to lose him.” She wrung her hands in her ago- 
ny of distress, 

When Paul saw her grief he felt ashamed of 
his wicked hope. Was that true love, he asked 
himself, to wish a grief thus intense to her whom 
he adored above all else in the world? No, and 
it was not worthy of a true heart. 

**Let me see him,” he said, suddenly. ‘I 
have had much experience of illness during my 
lonely life.” 

She led the way, and he followed. As they 
opened the door the nurse motioned them to 
silence, her finger on her mouth. ‘‘ He sleeps,” 
she whispered ; ‘‘ we must not wake him. This 
is the crisis,” she murmured, turning to the for- 
ester; ‘‘ either he will pass away in this slumber, 
or recover.” 

They softly approached the bedside. Beatrice 
kneeled down and buried her head in the clothes. 
She was praying. The nurse slipped softly out 
of the room. Paul stood at the foot of the cot 
and looked on. ‘The child’s little face, which 
Paul had last seen so bonnie and bright, was 
worn and thin; his breath was drawn so softly 
that at times it seemed to come no more; one 
small arm lay on the coverlet, its thin hand was 
clasped in its mother’s grasp. She remained on 
her knees immovable, he knew not how long; 
only by her deep-drawn sighs he could see how 
earnestly she was wrestling and imploring for 
the little life that lay there so passively. 

The blinding tears welled into his eyes, the 
first tears he had shed since he had learned her 
untruth toward him. 

Thus the night passed ; he still standing; she 
kneeling. When the first cold streak of dawn 
fell into the room the child awoke. 

‘*Mamma!” he said, feebly. 

Suddenly she arose. ‘‘ My child!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Saved! Thanks be to God!” 

** Amen!” answered a deep voice at the foot 
of the bed. 

She started. ‘‘ Paul, you here?” 

**T have been here all night, and my prayers 
have gone up to Heaven with yours for the re- 
covery of your boy. May I say our boy ?” 

She disengaged one hand from the child’s neck, 
and gave it to Paul. He took it and pressed an 
ardent kiss on its attenuated fingers, and then he 
kissed the child. 

** You must go now, dear Paul,” said Beatrice, 
softly ; ‘‘ we must not excite the boy.” 

‘* May I not stay ?” he pleaded, his tone gen- 
tle, and the old tender look in his eyes. 

** Not now, Paul, not just now. We will meet 
soon.” 

‘* Never to be parted again ?” 

** Pray Heaven no!” 


Six years later a lady and her companion vis- 
ited the Brockenfeld and put up at Oderbruck. 
The lady was a sad embittered woman, who nei- 
ther loved nor was loved in this world. Walking 
in the Forester’s little garden after dinner, she 
saw him sitting there, smoking a long pipe; by 
his side a bright woman who held a child upon 
her knee, with whom the father was playing, and 
which crowed merrily at him. A little beyond, 
a bigger boy was coachman to a small girl, har- 
nessed as his horse. They were running in full 
gallop toward their parents, unaware of the pres- 
ence of strangers. 

‘See, papa!” cries the elder of the two, 
** Maggie and I have been for a long trot, and 
have brought back mamma some of her own, 
own flowers.” They laid a small bunch of wild 
camellias before their mother. 

At that moment Paul Smitt perceived the la- 
dies, and rising politely, accosted them, saying 
he hoped they had been content with the very 
frugal hospitality it was in his power to offer 
them. 

**Oh, quite,” said the lady. 


**Ts that your 





family, Herr Forster? You all look very happy : 
more happy than I have seen most people look in 
the town. How do you manage to exist up here? 
And to be happy ?” 

‘*One is happy wherever one’s beloved are,” 
he answered, fervently. 

The reply was une: curiously solemn, 
and sounded strange to the squire’s wife. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorrEsPonDENT. } 


PRING seems determined not to make its 
appearance this year. To judge from the 
temperature it brings, June, which has just set 
in, evidently considers itself a winter month, for 
one can scarcely do without a fire. The clouds 
which have darkened our Paris sky during the 
last three weeks, pouring down continual show- 
ers on our devoted heads, show no inclination to 
disappear. A sad necessity renders water-proofs 
and umbrellas fashionable. Our é/égantes are 
all talking of emigrating, in order to display un- 
der more auspicious climes their summer cos- 
tumes. ‘The weather threatens to destroy not 
only their dresses, but their temper; for a Paris- 
ienne has generally as little patience as a spoiled 
child. Add to the unseasonable cold and damp- 
ness the present electioneering fever, and you will 
not wonder if the ladies are longing for a change. 
It has been said that the good city of Paris is 
suffering from ‘‘ election on the brain,” and it 
really looks very like it. ‘The rain one might 
bear; but such a deluge of speeches and printed 
addresses is too heavy an additional infliction 
for people who take little or no interest in poli- 
ties. ere it not for the innumerable profes- 
sions de foi pasted over all the walls, on blue, 
green, or yellow paper, no one would ever have 
fancied that Paris contained so many honest, 
eapable, virtuous, disinterested patriots, eager to 
give up their own business in order to legislate 
for their fellow-citizens and to transform France 
into a terrestrial paradise. In Paris alone we 
have had, in the space of one fortnight, 218 
electoral meetings, which were attended by from 
thirty to thirty-five thousand persons, Supposing 
four speeches to have been delivered at each meet- 
ing—and this figure is far below the average—we 
find a total of 872 speeches, which, if printed in 
full, would give a minimum of 145 volumes! 
Fortunately for us very little of all this eloquence 
finds its way into type. 

A more pleasant and lasting sort of literature 
is that of Madame George Sand, the celebrated 
novelist, who is at present writing for the reopen- 
ing of the Odéon Theatre a comedy in five acts, 
with this attractive title: ‘* The Confession of a 
Young Girl.” Last year “‘ Cadio,” an historical 
drama by the same author, was so badly received 
at the Porte Saint-Martin that it only lived three 
nights. This time Madame Sand is said to have 
produced a master-piece, as the manager of the 
Odéon takes care to tell us beforehand—a very 
useless piece of information, since the public gen- 
erally likes to judge for itself. In any case, Ma- 
dame Sand has written her new play without the 
anonymous or avowed help of Dumas the youn- 
ger, or of Paul Meurice, and will stand or fall by 
herself. ; 

The farewell dinner offered to General Dix by 
the Americans residing in Paris came off with 
great éclat a few days ago. More than five hun- 
dred guests, most of them bearing well-known 
names, sat down in the salon of the Grand Hotel. 
The entertainment, presided over by Mr. Elliot 
Cowdin, of New York, surpassed in taste and 
magnificence any banquet yet offered to an out- 
going embassador. A profusion of flowers dec- 
orated the six tables which filled the immense 
hall, and round which was ranged a galaxy of 
fair ladies. ‘The number of perSons of high lit- 
erary and artistic standing present will not aston- 
ish those who have enjoyed the hospitality of the 
General and of his charming daughter, Mrs. 
Walsh. On this occasion the chef of the Grand 
Hotel distinguished himself, and the fare pro- 
vided was excellent—a rare occurrence at such 
large dinner-parties, let the cost of the dinner 
be ever so high. Of course the event of the 
evening was the speech of General Dix, who 
made a delicate allusion to the cordial reception 
he had met with at the Tuileries, and paid a grace- 
ful compliment to the Empress. Messrs. Wash- 
burne, Burlingame, and Bullock also spoke; but 
the official allocutions were quickly disposed of. 
The meeting, however, did not break up until 
two o’clock in the morning. 

I must not fail to mention that a short time 
before the banquet the Emperor sent Gen- 
eral Dix an admirable pair of Sévres vases. 
Into one of them, I am told, the little grand- 
daughter of the ex-Minister managed to get her 
tiny person, and thus did duty for a bouquet. 
No doubt the living flower was more pleasing 
in the eyes of grandpapa than any number of 
hot-house rarities could have been. The inci- 
dent might furnish a pretty subject for a paint- 
ing. 

One of the most fashionable dress-makers of 
Paris, Madame Amélie, has bespoken her like- 
ness—a full-length likeness in marble, if you 
please—from M. Levesque, a first-rate artist, 
whose two ‘‘ Nymphs” adorn the imperial resi- 
dence at Fontainebleau. I can state this as a 
fact. Some of the titled customers of Madame 
Amélie will no doubt think her somewhat pre- 
sumptuous for not being satisfied with a modest 
photograph; hut since they do not hesitate to 
spend three or four thousand frances for a ball 
dress (which, if we consider the price, ought to 
be a work of art), why should not the fortunate 
couturiére encourage a brother artist? Madame 
Amélie, besides, is young and pretty, and if 
yum and beauty do not deserve a statue, who 

oes ? 

Decidedly the French aristocracy seem inclined 
to give our judges plenty of work, I lately men- 











ind of the Princess de Bauveau. Now we see 
the young Duchesse de Beauffremont, née Prin- 
cess de Chimay, pleading against her husband 
and asking for a separation on the ground of ill 
treatment and desertion. You remember that 
the name of the Duchess was lately brought be- 
fore the public in connection with an attempt 
made by a Pole to poison the Duke, who seems 
to be a rather gayly-disposed gentleman. ‘The 
lady who is now requesting dame justice to cut 
the matrimonial knot was finishing her educa- 
tion in the convent of the Sacré Coeur when the 
Duke proposed to her by telegram. She felt 
flattered at the idea of becoming the wife of a 
distinguished cavalry officer, and at once ac- 
cepted the offer by the same speedy but unro- 
mantic mode of correspondence. She fell des- 
perately in love with her husband, and accom- 
panied him to the various garrison towns where 
his regiment was quartered, and willingly under- 
took long and fatiguing journeys. At last the 
Mexican war gave the gay Lothario a pretext 
for leaving Madame at Pau. Her anxiety dur- 
ing the campaign impaired her health, but the 
Duke bore the separation with great equanimity, 
and seldom wrote home. I need not describe 
the wife’s joy when at length the return of the 
troops was announced. With nervous impa- 
tience she awaited the telegraphic tidings of her 
husband’s arrival, Alas! while she was indulg- 
ing in visions of revived happiness the wires 
brought her—not from the port where the army 
disembarked, but from Paris—the following la- 
conic message : 

*T can not find any shirts. Inform me by telegram 
where you have put them. Bes vurrREMONT.” 

Ladies will understand the despair of the 
Duchess on the receipt of this unsentimental 
dispatch. As Madame de Beauffremont’s law- 
yer observes, there was nothing in the tariff to 
prevent the light dragoon from adding an affec- 
tionate word. However, the case has not yet 
been decided, and we must hear what the other 
side has to say. 

At any rate the Duchesse de Beauffremont pos- 
sesses more feeling than a pretty Parisienne of 
my acquaintance. The other day this young 
damsel’s mother had just read an account of the 
terrible accident which recently occurred in the 
coal mines of Firming. 

“Thirty unfortunate miners killed or dis- 
abled !” 

**Poor people! Do you think a ball will be 
got up for their benefit, mamma?” 

“Very probably.” 

**Oh, how lucky !” 

A young lady who is so fond of dancing will 
never spoil her eyes with weeping should her 
husband (if she finds one) send her an unsenti- 
mental telegram. 

It is said that the Empress and ex-Queen Isa- 
bella intend building a tery on the site of 
the once famous Abbaye of Longchamps, which 
was destroyed during the first revolution, and 
has been forgotten hy the present generation. 
This ancient convent was dedicated to Saint 
Isabella, which would account for the interest 
taken in it by her dethroned majesty. A re- 
treat of the kind is sadly wanted, especially in 
the neighborhood of the Bois de Boulogne, to 
receive some of the unmarried Jadies who take a 
daily drive round the lake. By-the-by the equi- 
page of the Grand Duchess Marie of Russia was 
very near coming into collision yesterday with 
the brougham of the Grand Duchess of Gérol- 
stein (Mlle. Schneider); but the two princesses 
did not salute one another. 

On Tuesday last (June 2) Lord Lyons gave a 
dinner-party in honor of the birthday of Queen 
Victoria. The English embassador being a 
bachelor no ladies were *.,ited; but neverthe- 
less the entertainment was a very gay one. 
About forty guests met at the Embassy. The 
correspondents of most of the London journals 
were present: Messrs. O’Meagher ( Times), North 
Peat (Morning Star), Crawford (Daily News), 
Bowes (Standard), Whitehurst (Telegraph). 
The latter gentleman wore a sort of military 
uniform, which I hear is a fancy dress! Among 
the company were Dr. Daniel M‘Carthy, physi- 
sian to the Embassy under Lord Normanby, and 
the probable successor of Sir Joseph Olliffe ; Dr. 
Chepnell, the eminent American practitioner ; 
the Reverend. M. M. Forbes, Archer Gurney, 
Emerton, ete. His Excellency and the attachés 
were in uniform, and their urbanity made the 
party a very pleasant one. The excellent band 
of the Garde de Paris attended and played its 
best during the dinner. The evening was end- 
ed with a social cigar. I wonder what Lord 
Cowley will think of such extravagant doings. 
While he represented England here, people used 
to think the Embassy was on fire whenever the 
kitchen chimney sent forth a more than ordinary 
volume of smoke. x Z 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HY must the “‘season’’ at watering-places 

and other summer resorts be made a mere 
repetition of the fashionable gayety of the city 
in winter? Is it necessary for a lady to carry 
half a dozen trunks, in which are packed all her 
silks and laces and jewels, when she goes to Sara- 
toga fora month? Yet we hear of those whose 
wardrobe fills a dozen trunks, and some of these 
same trunks are so huge that they will not go 
through the doors of private rooms, but must 
be kept in the halls of the hotels! What a pity 
that so many young girls, who must be physic- 
ally weary of the social dissipation of the winter, 
can not rest, untrammeled by fashion, during the 
summer! There are mothers who are sensible 
enough to take their daughters, whose cheeks 
have lost their freshness, to quiet country places, 
where they can really find rest and recuperation. 
There are also some ladies, refined, beautiful, and 
wealthy, who have the good taste to appear in 
pom oy attire at fashionable watering - places. 
Such do not require a large pile of luggage, and 


tioned the lawsuits of the Marquis de Turenne 














are quite as charming as their bejeweled sisters, 
The truth is, that in these days ot excess of or- 
namentation it is refreshing to see a simple, 
sensible toilette, which does not demand all the 


time and thoughts of the wearer to keep from 
injury, but leaves her free to enjoy herself natu- 
rally; to ride, walk, or play croquet; to roam 
through shady forests; to clamber over rocks 
_ hills, with no fear of torn laces or spotted 
silks, 





Mount Desert is not yet a “fashionable” wa- 
tering-place; but it is every year more frequent- 
ed by those who enjoy open-air life—rowing, 
sailing, climbing, and picnicking. This island is 
off the coast of Maine, a hundred or more miles 
east of Portland. Somesville is a favorite resort 
of artists who spend the summer at Mount Des- 
ert, the scenery being exceedingly beautiful ; 
but Bar Harbor is more generally interesting to 
visitors. Green Peak is the loftiest land on the 
Atlantic coast within our borders. The view 
from the top is magnificent: 

“And, faint as smoke-wreath, white and thin, 

Swells in the north vast Katahdin”~. 

as Whittier says in his graphic description of 
the scene. The cliffs on the island are grand; 
bold promontories of perpendicular rock con- 
front the Atlantic, and the waves beat and break 
against them, throwing their spray to the very 
summit. The air of this locality is so clear, 
cool, and bracing that ladies, and even invalids, 
find themselves able to take long excursions 
without special fatigue. 





Somebody suggests that Shakspeare must have 
had a vision of the modern bonnet when, in 
“‘Taming of the Shrew,” he wrote the follow- 
ing: 

Petruchio: 

“Why, this was moulded on a porringer; 

A velvet dish:—fie, fie! * * * * 
Why, ‘tis a cockle or a walnut shell! 
A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby's cap; 
Away with it! come, let me have a Digger.” 
Katharina: 
“T'll have no bigger; this doth fit the time, 
And gentlewomen wear such caps as these.” 





The tide of travel over the Pacific Railroad has 
already begun. The time from Chicago to San 
Francisco is only about five and a half days, in- 
cluding a twelve hours’ ride per steamer from 
Sacramento. Pullman palace cars run daily from 
Chicago to Promontory Point, and others from 
there to Sacramento, so that the traveler can 
take his berth or his ‘‘section”’ there and retain 
it for the whole grand trip, securing a good bed 
every night and luxurious rest by day. 





German papers give an account of a girl re- 
siding in Hamburg who lay in a deathlike swoon 
for eleven days, when she suddenly came to life. 
This, however, is by no means so extraordinary 
a story as one which comes from Paris ofa leth- 
argy which lasted eight months. A native of 
Turin, Ferrara by name, was general servant in 
the warehouse of some well-known commission 
merchants of Paris. He assisted in packing 
some skeletons and other anatomical speci- 
mens for a medical college in South America; 
after which he became suddenly deranged, fancy- 
ing that his employers had matured a scheme te 
pack him up and send him to the medical col- 
lege. Inattempting to commit suicide he broke 
his leg, and was carried to a hospital. He im- 
mediately fell into a lethargy, which lasted 
eight months, and during the whole time look- 
ed like a corpse. Nourishment was adminis- 
tered through a tube. Not long ago he sud- 
denly roused up, asked for something to drink, 
and immediately expired. 





A severe drought has been prevailing in South 
Carolina, in the vicinity of Charleston. Very 
little rain has fallen since the middle of March, 
and every thing has suffered greatly. 





One of the largest and finest organs ever built 
in this country is in the Jewish Temple Emanu- 
el, on Fifth Avenue. The organ extends com- 

letely across the choir gallery, presenting an 
mposing appearance. The whole interior work 
is exposed to view. It has four banks of keys, 
seventy-five stops, and 4424 pipes, besides ten 
mechanical, and ten combination registers. 





An Indiana husband has begun to plead the 
“rights”? of man. His wife commenced a suit 
for divorce, and he thereupon applied for ali- 
mony! This is an age of progress; and in due 
process of time men may expect to receive ali- 
mony, and all other “rights!” 





A new park has been laid out in Westchester 
County, which promises to become a desirable 
locality for suburban residences. It is situated 
at Scarsdale, on the Harlem Railroad, nineteen 
miles from Twenty-sixth Street. The Bronx 
River runs through it, and the natural scenery 
is beautiful. Some of the main avenues in the 
park are already completed, and soon sites for 
residences will be in the market. 





A wealthy lady of New York—Mrs. Elizabeth 
Langdon—has purchased four hundred acres of 
land about forty miles from the city, on which 
she proposes to establish an industrial farm for 
destitute children. Boys and girls without nat- 
ural protectors will be admitted when under 
twelve years. The farm is to be planted chiefly 
with small fruits. It is thought the children 
will be well adapted to gather these, and can 
also be employed in manufacturing the baskets 
for the fruits. A commodious building is to be 
erected as a home; and when the children have 
been properly trained they will be sent into per- 
manent country homes. 





Accidental poisoning is becoming an almost 
everyday occurrence. A week or two ago a phy- 
sician in Brooklyn prescribed for a suffering pa- 
tient a small fraction of a grain of morphia to al- 
leviate his pain. The druggist’s clerk by some 
mistake put up atropine, or “deadly night- 
shade,” instead. The singular effect of the med- 
icine was soon apparent, and when the mistake 
was actually discovered the patient seemed in a 
dying condition, and was saved only by the 
promptest measures. 


San Francisco has lately started a newspaper 
in the interests of working-women. Itis called 
El Dorado, and furnishes employment to twenty 
women. It is said to meet with good success. 
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Manner of Looping Tyalling Double Skirt to be worn as 


Ovr readers will be glad to learn a manner of looping up a trailing dress 
with double skirt in such a manner that 
it may be worn as a short dress with- 
out the looping being observed. Fig. 1 
shows the dress looped up and worn 
Figs, 2 and 3 
show how the looping is done. A dress 
of this kind requires but little more ma- 


with.an upper skirt. 





Buiack Sirx Ficuv.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, XII., Figs. 30-33. 


terial than a plain skirt. The skirt 
is also made as usual: 
one from the pattern for the 
Martha Walking Dress (with 
trail), and the tunic from the 
pattern for the tunic of the 


Gisela Walking Dress 
{see Harper's Bazar, 
Vol. IL, No. 24]. The 
under trailing skirt is, 
however, made only in 
part of the material of 
the dress; the upper 
part, which is covered 
by the tunic, being of 
paper muslin or any 
other skirt lining. This 
upper lining part must, 
however, be at least 
twenty inches shorter 


than the tunic, so that it may not be visible on the side where the lat- 
ter is looped up. On the under side of the finished skirt sew tape three- 
quarters of an inch wide in such a manner that it shall be twenty-six 
inches below the belt on the back, but sloped up in front till it is only 
eleven inches from the belt in the middle of the front. Through the 
shirr thus formed run two strings crosswise; one end of each of these 
strings is sewed fast at the beginning of the shirr, the other ends hang 
from two button-holes worked for this purpose. On the belt at the seam 
sew tapes in the manner shown by the illustration; the under edges of 
these are hemmed and furnished with button-holes. These tapes are 
of different lengths, being longer in front than behind; the length varies 
with the length of the trail, as the longer it is the shorter must be the Fig. 3.—Skirt perore Loopine (wirnout Tonic), FORMING TRAIN. 


Fig. 1.—Dress wirn Hicu Waist 
anp Dovaite Skirt ror GirRL FROM 
14 to 16. 

For description see Supplement. 


the under 
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tapes. Lastly, sew on the buttons at regular distances just under the shirr, 
When it is desired to wear the dress short button the tapes on the buttons, 
and draw up and tie the strings run through the shirr (see Fig. 2). 









ing Dress. 





FEMALE ORNAMENTS. 


T is estimated that the expenditure for 
. diamonds and costly jewelry amounts, 
annually, to a fabulous sum. Diamond 
merchants in New York carry on an im- 












Figurep Tutte Ficnvu.—Back. 
* For pattern and description see Supplement, 
s No. XV., Fig. 40. 
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Heart-SHarep Peasanr Waist. 
Back. 


For pattern and description see Supple-‘ z 
ment, No, XIV., Figs. 37-39. pe 





Square-NECKED Peasant WAIST. 
Back. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XIII, Figs. 34-36. 
































BRETELLES OF Satry, TULLE, AND 
Lace.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IX., Figs. 24 and 26. 


Mecuuis Torre anp Lace Ficuv.—Back. 


For pattern and descrip- 
: tion see Supplement, 
No. XIX., Figs. 46 
and 47, 


mensely profitable branch of trade, 
to keep pace with the increasing 
wealth and growing taste for lux- 
ury in this great commercial 
city. How singularly the stand- 
ard of personal ornamentation 
differs, however, in different 
. countries, according to the 
standard of civilization! 
Some very able comment- 
ators on human progress 
contend that a love of 
ornaments, especially 
by females, is a rem- 
nant of savage custom 
| —from which we are 
usin iit) = Oak not wholly and com- 
pletely removed, al- 
though boasting of our 
moral and social eleva- 
tion. Mr. Baker, in his curious work on the Basin of the Nile, re- 
lates that at Lakatoo, quite a place on the White Nile, on his route 
of exploration, he had an interview with Mrs. Bokka, 
one of the wives of the chief, with whom, also, he had 
considerable conversation. She was very inquisitive in 
regard to the number of his wives, and expressed great 
astonishment on being told he had but one. Mrs. Baker 
accompanied her husband on the expedition, and Bokka 
said she would be much improved if she would extract 
her four front teeth from the lower jaw and wear red oint- 
ment in her hair! 


Fig. 2.—Sxrer Loorep (wirnour Tunytc). 
Fig. 1.—Sxrrt Loorep (witx Twnic). 
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Fig..2.—Dress witn Peasant Watst Fig: 3.—Dress with Peasant Watst Fig. 4.—Hicn Waist ror Girt Fig. 5.—Dress with Peasant Walst 


-ror Girt From 8 To 10, ror Girt From 8 To 5. From 13 To 15, For Girt FROM 11 To 13. 


For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supple- For pattern and description see Supple- For description see Supplement. 
ment, No. IV., Figs. 13 and 14. ment, No. IIL, Figs. 9-12. 
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PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR OF ENGLAND, THE PRINCE IMPERIAL OF FRANCE, AND 
PRINCE WILLIAM OF PRUSSIA. 


THE FUTURE RULERS OF 
EUROPE. 
A. FATHER gazing upon his son ere the bloom | 
of infancy has been brushed from the smooth 
face and bright hair is a touching sight. As he 
drinks in the beauty of an innocence allied to 
that of the angels, his mind wanders into vague, 
dreamy, wistful speculations as to the character 
and worldly ambition of this blossoming hope 
given to his ripe manhood. As he ponders the 
mists deepen, and with a sigh he dismisses the 
subject, as puzzling his will and perplexing his 
understanding. Destiny will not open its pages 
even at the entreaty of affection. Some such 
feeling as this will be suggested by our illustra- 
tion. What will be the future of the three boys 
whose portraits—and admirable ones they are— | 
this day grace our pages? They will, in all hu- | 
man probability, sway the destinies of the three 
ruling powers of Europe—England, France, and | 
Prussia—at present the centres of European prog- 
ress in industry, in thought, and in action. Sur- 
rounded by all that the highest rank, luxury, and 
historical prestige can confer upon them, they 
have to tread the burning marl or the flowery 
meads of a fertune which is all before them— 
vast, dim, indistinguishable, yet presenting out- 
lines which the imagination may seize, throw 
into form, and color at its fantastic discretion. 
Two of them are the grandchildren of Queen Vic- 
toria, and the third is allied to them in race, for 
the Empress Eugénie is descended, and not re- | 
motely, from a Scotch gentleman who became an 
exile for the devoted love he bore to the Stuarts, 
So that the thread of more than a political rela- 
tionship runs through and connects their young 
lives. 

Young! Why, the births of the three are con- 
tained in the past thirteen years. . Prince Napo- 
leon Eugene Louis Jean Joseph (generally known 
here as the Prince Imperial), the heir-apparent 
of France, was born on the 16th of March, 1856. 
Prince Frederick William Victor Albert, heir- 
presumptive to the throne of Prussia, was born 
on the 27th of January, 1859. Prince Albert 
Victor Christian Edward, heir-presumptive to 
the throne of England, was born on the 8th of 
January, 1864, 

All in the sparkling spring morning of life, 
they command an amount of attention in which 
the apprehensive and pitiful largely mingle, for 
the fate of each may be as tragical as any that 
ever befell the sunny-browed children of any peo- 
ple. Other scions of royal houses, nursed in the 
cradles of stronger security as regards inherit- 
ance, have come to bitter grief in their maturity, 
and why not these? History frequently repeats 
itself; and in this age, when what used to be the 
developments of years are now the products of 
weeks and hours, the present gives but a faint 
clew to the complexion of the pregnant future. 
So that these boy-princes, now a fair picture to | 
the eye in their rosy promise, form a group round | 
which the mind may gather circumstances of aw- | 








ful significance or pleasant anticipation. They 
are not individuals blessed: with the liberty in 
the years to come to go where 3 
they list, but are wholly the 
creatures of position. They 
have before them no choice but 
that of compliance with the high 
call before them or ignominious 
abnegation. Chained to the car 
of state, they must either be 
borne along by its wheels or be 
thrown from it, miserable vic- 
tims to accident, exigency, or 
cruel necessity. For one or 
more there may be an exile of 
peevish plotting and the gnaw- 
ing hunger to feed on lost 
chances; for either, luxurious 
indolence amidst the whirl of 
events which, mingling, breed 
dire revolutions; or for all a 
doom as terrible as happened to 
a Charles I. or a Louis XVI., 
and which a maddened populace 
might call a righteous sacrifice. 
Looking onward from present 
indicaticns, the looming expect- 
ancies are ominous for the sta- 
bility of thrones. The person- 
ality of royalty is threatened 
from all the cardinal points of 
the political compass. But there 
are breaks in the clouds which, 
by letting in a flood of fresh 
circumstances, may either sweep 
away or hurl to a distance those 
that are now so grimly mena- 
cing. 

When is it likely, should their 
wheels of fortune prove auspi- 
cious, that these three boys will 
assume the “‘ round and top of 
sovereignty?” Here the science 
of the actuary comes to our aid. 
It informs us that the probabil- 
ity of human life is two-thirds 
of the difference between the age 
of the person and eighty. Now, 
Louis Napoleon is sixty, there- 
fore the probable duration of 
his life is two-thirds of twenty— 
say, in round numbers, thirteen 
years. Leaving wholly out of 
the reckoning the aged King of 
Prussia, the Prince Royal of 
Prussia, husband of the Prin- 
cess Royal of England, is thirty- 
nine, consequently his life is es- 
timated at twenty-seven more 
years. ‘The Queen of England 
is fifty, therefore she may live 
twenty years more. The Prince 
of Wales is twenty-eight, so that 
he may have a lease for thirty- 
four years. According to this 
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| for little Prince Albert Victor at the age of 


| be against all probability that their parents’ lives 











calculation, which it is to be observed is based 
upon numbers merely, without taking into ac- 
count any of the attendant circumstances in 
either case, and can, therefore, only give the 
merest approximation to the truth, should the 
Emperor Napoleon, the Prince of Prussia, Queen 
Victoria, and the Prince of Wales survive and 
reign to the end of their ‘‘ actuarial” lives, these 
three princes would ascend their respective 
thrones at, for Prince Napoleon, the age of 

twenty-six years; for Prince Frederick William 
Victor Albert at the age of thirty-seven years * 
thirty-nine years. But, inasmuch as it would 

would run to their close concurrently, the doc- 

trine of averages comes to our assistance, and 

we find the likelihood that in from twenty-three 

to twenty-five years hence all these boys will be 

crowned kings. 

In the case of ‘‘ England’s hope” the chance ~ 
of succession would be a good déal more remote ; 
but we take rather the outside average, and then 
we arrive at the momentous question: What will 
be the aspect of their kingdoms, nay, the world, 
when they shall have arrived at their kingly state, 
and all three be seated on thrones at the same 
time? We can only declare the problem, to us 
at least, to be insoluble. For who could prog- 
nostieate what would be the probable condition 
of mankind and the nations of the earth a quar- 
ter of a century hence? At present five great 
Powers rule the civilized, that is the Christian, 
world: England, France, Prussia, Russia, and 
the United States of America. Will the relative 
positions they at present occupy be maintained 
for twenty-five years more? At the end of that 
period, will France be found content with a Na- | 





| poleon and her present boundaries; Prussia sat- | 


| ing on the shores of the Bosphorus; England 
| holding her own; and the United States of 
| America stepping at Canada on one hand and 
| Mexico on the other? 





isfied with the whole of Germany; Russia halt- | 





VIOLETS. 


PARISIAN WINTER is, as every one 

knows, # very mild one; indeed, very often 
there seems to be no winter at all, but the au- | 
tumn lingers till December, and the spring weath- 
er begins in January. 

The violet, too, which, properly speaking, is 
the messenger of spring, stays in Paris through 
the winter months; and at the New Year we see | 
at the corners of the Boufevards and principal | 
streets perfect mountains of violets, which com- | 
pletely conceal their sellers. Every ‘‘ true impex 
rialist,’ whether lady ‘or gentleman, wears a | 
bunch of violets. Only in the Faubourg St. 
Germain no one buys violets—the flower;girls 
know it would be useless to go there; for the 
violet, that innocent, modest little flower, has had 
for many years a political significance in Paris ; 
it is the Napoleonic flower par excellence, and 


“BABY’'S TURN.” 
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more than once a bunch of violets has played an 
important part in Paris. 

A bunch of violets once won an imperial crown: 

‘ome years ago a numerous company of dis- 
tinguished guests often met in a pretty villa be- 
longing to a Spanish family, close to the Seine at 
Passy. ‘The Duchess was a most agreeable host- 
ess, and her two beautiful and accomplished 
daughters, like a double magnet, attracted all 
hearts. 

There was often great excitement in the brill- 
iant saloons; ladies and gentlemen, old and 
young, had eyes and ears only for one man, who 
now jested with his hostess, now chatted confi- 
dentially with some other lady, now formed the 
centre of a group of gentlemen, who all gave way 
to him respectfully. When he spoke there was 
a dead silence, as if a monarch were present.. He 
wore a plain black coat, like the other gentlemen 
present, but on his breast was a small silver star, 
half concealed, as if it hardly dared to show it- 
self. The servants bowed nearly to the ground 
when they effered him ices or lemonade, and 
called him ‘‘Altesse ;” the guests merely said, 
** Monsieur le Président.” 

Louis Napoleon (for it was he) came more and 
more frequeptly to the villa at Passy. It was 
soon remarked that the chief object of his visits 
was the elder daughter of the house. ‘The Prin- 
cess Eugénie herself perceived this, but at first 
her Spanish pride induced her to reject the Pres- 
ident’s attention, although he was already talked 
of privately as heir to the imperial throne of Na- 
poleon. But the Prince must have inherited 
something of his uncle's conquering talent in this 
respect also; for one evening, at a brilliant as- 
sembly at the Duchess’s, the Princess Eugénie 
appeared in an exquisite ‘‘ violet toilette,” if I 
may be allowed the expression—violets in her 
hair, violets looping up her dress, and the his- 
torical, significant bouquet of violets in her hand. 
The Prince understood this language of flow- 
ers; the Princess had accepted his offer of mar- 
riage. 

A year, however, elapsed before the engage- 
ment was made public—a terrible year, during 
which Louis Napoleon staked his all on the events 
of a few days. And not only his own fate, but 
that of all France, and even of Europe, trembled 
in the balance; for who can tell what the pres- 
ent state of affairs might be if the Republicans or 
the Bourbons had gained the day ? 

But the violet triumphed over the lily. 

Another year had passed, and on a bright star- 
light evening in December an immense line of 
carriages made. their way from the Palais du 
Sénat, through the Champs Elysées, to St. Cloud, 
to make known to the Prince President the result 
of the plebiscitum which made him Emperor of 
the French and one of the chief rulers of Chris- 
tendom. 

In the throne-room stood the man whose ac- 
quaintance we made in the Spanish villa at Passy, 
but this time in full uniform—round his neck the 
splendid collar of the Golden Fleece (inherited 
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from his uncle, the Emperor), and over his shoul- 
der the broad blue ribbon of the Legion of Hon- 
or. Beside him stood his uncle, the aged Prince 
Jerome, Prince Napoleon, Princess Mathilde, 
-and Princess Murat—the only surviving mem- 
bers of the imperial family. In the back-ground 
were other ladies and gentlemen. Bouquets of 
violets were not wanting. 

And at length, after a few more months, a 
state carriage, drawn by eight white horses, and 
followed by an immense and splendid cortége, 
drove down the Rue de Rivoli toward Notre 
Dame. In the carriage sat the Emperor, and 
beside him the Princess Eugénie, whose most 
brilliant dreams had given place to a yet more 
brilliant reality. In another hour she had ex- 
changed her violet wreath for the imperial 
crown. 

The 15th of November is the Empress Eu- 
génie’s name-day, and violets are then percepti- 
bly dearer in Paris. In the earlier days of the 
Second Empire there was a perfect violet ovation 
on that day; bunches of violets, not in hundreds, 
nor in thousands, but in tens of thoff¥ands, were 
thrown through the iron railings of the court-yard 
of the Tuileries. The palace servants piled them 
up into enormous pyramids, which reached as high 
as the first-floor windows; the various doors were 
decked with them, and the great central balcony, 
from which the Empress greeted the people, 
seemed made of violets. 

Pinaud, the court perfumer, scents almost all 
his essences, pomades, etc., with violets. It is 
said that in the duchy of Parma, the finest violet- 
growing country in the world, Pinaud possesses 
large fields planted with violets, which when in 
flower perfume the district, and transform it into 
a vast blue carpet. But who can tell whether 
the Italian war may not have laid waste those 
lovely fields if only to execute vengeance on the 
principle of absolutism which those flowers sym- 
bolize? But let us leave politics, and explain 
how the violet came to be chosen as the badge 
of the Napoleonic dynasty. 

It was in the early days of the present century. 
The great general, who, as he himself boasted, 
carried the fate of France and Europe at his 
sword’s point, had already been elected First 
Consul for life, and was rapidly advancing toward 
the imperial throne. His wife, the never-to-be- 
forgotten Josephine, was living at Malmaison ; he, 
himself inhabited the Elysée (he never lived in 
the Tuileries until after his coronation). Bona- 
parte rode almost every day to Malmaison, ac- 
companied only by one servant, or perhaps by 
the faithful Rustan. 

One February morning the First Consul was 
on his way to Josephine, riding faster than usu- 
al, for he was late. The cause of his delay was 
a bouquet of violets which he had expected from 
Versailles, and which had not arrived. In those 
days violets in winter were rarities, and it was 
impossible to get them from ordinary gardeners. 
Bonaparte, however, had a promise to perform ; 
it was Josephine’s name-day, and when a few 
days before he had asked what present he should 
bring her, she had replied, ‘‘ Only a bouquet of 
violets.” And now he could not fulfill this sim- 
ple request—he who a year later was to present 
her with an imperial crown! ‘Two messengers 
had already been dispatched to Versailles; Bona- 
parte was worse off than Louis XIV., for he 
really was obliged to wait. Just then he re- 
ceived from an unknown hand a magnificent 
bouquet of violets, ten times more beautiful than 
the Versailles flowers would have been. ‘The 
Consul, surprised and touched—could he guess 
the giver ?—sprang on his horse and galloped to 
Malmaison; there he found that the friends of 
the family, who of course were many, had brought 
splendid presents. Bonaparte entered, embraced 
his wife, and presented the bouquet with a smile. 

Napoleon’s great love of violets dated from this 
incident. That particular bouquet was taken 
care of like a pet child, by his special desire. 
When at length it faded, Josephine, although she 
could not comprehend her husband’s sudden pas- 
sion for violets, took care to procure fresh ones ; 
and after she became Empress she still had vio- 
lets always about her. 

Afterward, when a fatal policy had thrust her 
from the throne, and she had retired desolate and 
unhappy to Malmaison, gardening was Jose- 
phine’s favorite occupation, and the violet her 
favorite flower. And when, after a few years, 
she died of a broken heart, violets were planted 
on her grave; and row violets bloom around the 
mausoleum which has lately been erected over 
her last resting-place. 

Even at Saint Helena Napoleon planted vio- 
lets; and when his coffin first touched French 
soil at Cherbourg, it was covered in a few min- 
utes with bouquets and wreaths of violets. 

Under the Restoration, the white lily once 
more raised its stately head; and under the pro- 
saic government of July no one troubled himself 
about flowers. But with the Second Empire the 
violet regained its place of honor. 

In November, 1848, there was a great excite- 
ment throughout Paris, for the President of the 
new republic was about to be elected. The 
bloody days of June were still fresh in the mem- 
ories of all, and the future fate et France ap- 
peared more than ever uncertain. Every one 
anxiously wondered whose name would head the 
list—whether the new ruler would b: Cavaignac, 
with government by the sword; Louis Blanc or 
Ledra in, with socialism or communism ; or, 
finally, Louis Napoleon, with a Second Empire. 
‘The Prince was walking uneasily up and down a 
room in the Hétel du Rhin, in the Place Ven- 
dome, On the chimney-piece and window sills 
stood vases filled with violets—an atten- 
tion of the 
Co ete. 


good fortune,” said the Prince to Persigny, as 
he pointed to the violets; and already a tumult- 





uous crowd was on its way to the Hotel de Ville, 
where the adding up of three million votes had 
just been cotnpleted ; nine-tenths were for Louis 
Napoleon. The saloon and the adjoining rooms 
were soon filled with congratulating crowds, and 
were not empty before midnight. The Prince 
retired at a late hour, and probably slept little ; 
or perhaps he dreamed of a crown and sceptre, 

The violets still perfumed the empty saloon ; 
who knows whether they may not have exchanged 
words of triumph and joy in furtive whispers ? 
Kor that flowers possess a language and converse 
with one another is an old, old story. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wispvom.—It is customary for the bride or her fam- 
ily to furnish the wedding-cards, which are sent to 
such friends of the bridegroom as he may indicate. 

TxacuEer.—There are many quiet, pleasant villages 
on the sea-shore, where board can be obtained at a 
reasonable rate; but we can not give you particulars, 
or recommend one above another, knowing nothing 
of your individual tastes. You might write to the 
postmaster of the place you select, inquiring what 
families take boarders in his vicinity. Other ave- 
nues failing, we would suggest that you advertise for 
the position of companion that you desire, and exer- 
cise due caution with respect to the respondents. 

F.Lorence.—There can be no objection to your offer- 
ing a glass of wine or any other slight refreshments 
to a caller, who is at liberty to refuse if opposed to 
wine-drinking. By no means urge wine upon your 
gentlemen friends. 

Janz.—The address of your Bazar will be changed 
as you desire on giving notice to the publishers. 

Fret Sawyer.—Thanks for your opinion that the 
Bazar is more reliable than any journal published. 
We shall endeavor to maintain you in your belief, 
and will give you information on the subject you de- 
sire as soon as practicable. Our columns are so 
crowded with the numerous subjects demanding at- 
tention that each has to wait its turn. We are pleased 
that you find the fancy-work patterns so useful. 

A.J. P.—The following lotion is commended for re- 
moying the roughness caused by chilblains: 


Sal ammoniac (crushed small) .... 1 ounce. 
GIPGSTIIG Ss 605 054ebb6ce snc cesssove 1} ounces, 
RMON vin bo scn doves sécintonds 8 ounces. 


Agitate the mixture till the solution is complete. Cold 
cream may also be used to advantage. 

J. L. B.—As we have repeatedly said, we know no- 
thing about sy patterns save those published in the 
Bazar. By the help of the copying wheel these can 
easily be cut from the Supplement, and the aggregate 
in the course of the year will be found to cover the en- 
tire wardrobe, and to contain patterns that would cost 
hundreds of dollars if bought ready cut from the pat- 
tern-m. ers. i 

lartix Brack Doc.—We regret to say that your 
MS. is unavailable. 

A. B.—Cavé's work on Painting is a new book that is 
well spoken of by art students. 

Gaze.ie.—Try starch powder, 

Wuirr Cross.— Undoubtedly the young girl of 
whom you speak would do well to learn book-sew- 
ing or any other good trade, whereby she would cer- 
tainly soon earn more than $3 per week, if possessed 
of average talent and industry.—Perhaps the Wo- 
man's Bureau, No. 49 East Twenty-third Street, New 
York, would aid you in disposing of your wax-work, 
one of its purposes being, as we understand, to assist 
women in finding a market for their wares without 
the intervention of middle-men. 

A. pe M.—Messrs. Christern and Bailliére are the 
New York agents for the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
The subscription price is fifty francs (gold) yearly, 
with postage. The Courrier des Etats Unis is pub- 
lished at 92 Walker Street; the Messager Franco- 
Américain at 51 Liberty Street. 

Mrs. M. C. Taytor.—We are not responsible for the 
advertisements that appear in our columns, and can 
not undertake to negotiate with the parties adver- 
tising. It is unlikely, however, that any one would 
spend money in advertising goods that they did not 
intend to supply. Your letter may have been lost; 
you had better write again.—The over-skirt of the 
Emilia Walking Dress is cut from the pattern given 
for the Gisela suit, in the same Supplement. 

Reaper or THE Bazaz.—Your poem is not availa- 
ble. 

Eo.rz.—Suits of white Marseilles or piqué (which 
is a light quality of Marseilles) are fashionably worn 
made with two skirts and a short jaunty sacque. The 
edges are in shallow scallops bound with white. 

Jznniz B.—The suit you describe will answer well 
for church.—Separate your back hair from the front. 
Tie the back hair high, curl it in light airy curls, not 
heavy ringlets, and fasten them high up with a tuck- 
ing comb, leaving the ends to hang in an invisible net. 
—‘*Cord and Creese” will soon be published in book 
form. 

Tuepre.—-Black satin is very much worn both for 
street suits and the house. Make with a trained 
skirt, with panier, peplum, and sash. Cut the waist 
three-quarters high and square. Maria Theresa 
sleeves. Trim with box-pleated quillings of the 
satin, lined with white or with any bright color—the 
lining appearing only at the edges like a cord. Put 
a Medici collarette, or standing frill of white lace two 
inches wide, around the neck. 

Ne..m Lex.—Your sample of foulard is beautiful, 
but more suitable for the house than the street. Sol- 
id colors, checks, and stripes are preferred for street 
suits, A demi-train dress with rounded Watteau 
neck, coat-sleeves, and sash trimmed with pinked 
silk ruches the color of the figures, will be the best 
use you can make of your material. If you prefer 
using it for the street, make two skirts and a short 
jaunty jacket resting on the sash. 

Sriiy Goosr.—Arrange your hair by the directions 
given above to “ Jennie B.”—Make your barége dress 
with shawl-shaped blouse waist, the sleeves plain to 
the elbow, and ruffled Slight train to the gored skirt, 
trimmed with three waved ruffles edged with green. 
A peplum and sash, Quilled green ribbon on the 
waist and sleeves. 

Mas. R. E. M‘C.—The gilded and silvered card-board 
has very large perforations, too large to use for book- 
markers. We have not seen it with finer holes. 

Lvom1x.—Yon will find a variety of handsome mus- 
lin waists in Bazar No, 26, Hamburg insertion (ma- 
chine made), Valenciennes lace, fluted ruffles, tucks, 
and puffs are the 

Mrs. A, J. J.—A cut of the Marie Antoinette slip- 
per, given lately in our advertising columns, will give 
you an idea of the shape of the Marie Antoinette slip- 
per, with its large rosette on the instep, and its curved 








heel set far under the sole. Two inches is the fash- 
ionable height of heel for slippers for morning and 
for evening wear. French kid, satin-frangais, or the 
material of the dress are used for slippers. The prices 
range from $5 to $10. 

M.—The sample you send is a kind of serge. We 
can not commend wool goods with silk face. It is 
durable enough, but it shrinks, and the silk frays, 
leaving the wool bare.—We regret that we can not 
give you the address you desire. 

Louse anv Atioz C.—A Turkish dress for a gentle- 
man has full white trowsers with gilt stripes. Scarlet 
velvet blouse. White sash with gilt bands. Turban 
of blue, red, and yellow silk. A large white burnous 
will serve for a mantle. A Turkish lady wears sim- 
ilar trowsers, with a low tight waist dress and Turk- 
ish jacket. Straight short skirt to the ankles. No 
crinoline. Clocked stockings and slippers. A cap 
made of netted white beads. 

An Orpnan.—Your samples are all species of mo- 
hair, suitable for light mourning, but rather pro- 
nounced to be worn immediately after black dress- 
es, Black, trimmed with white or purple, would be 
better. Read the article about mourning dresses in 
Bazar No. 28.—It is not émproper for a lady to go to 
the door with a gentleman visitor; but it is custom- 
ary here for gentlemen to say good-by in the parlor. 
It is usual to rise to receive a visitor. If you are glad 
to see your friend, especially if he is much older than 
you are, you will naturally rise with your hostess to 
welcome him. Do not think so much of rules and 
ceremonies. They are apt to engender formality. To 
avoid both free and stilted manners be guided by 
your own good sense and kind heart. These prompt 
the only true politeness. 

Betia.—You should wear lace under-sleeves with a 
lace collar. Linen sets with wide Valenciennes edg- 
ing are worn on the greater number of occasions—for 
every thing, in fact, but full dress for evening. 

Mxs. M.—White muslin over-skirts are worn over 
foulard as well as heavy silk. French dress-makers 
also use them over percale, 

Inqurren.—Make a lace turban for your baby boy. 
The frame you can make yourself of stiff foundation 
net, a straight band an inch wide around the head, 
with the crown flat above it. Then make a smali 
square of Valenciennes insertion and embroidery in 
alternate stripes, edged with lace. Cover the crown 
with this, letting the four points at the corners droop 
over the sides. Put a ruche of quilled satin ribbon 
around the hat, an edging of lace, and a rosette in 
front. When soiled it may be taken apart and wash- 
ed. It would cost you $10 ready made; but with a 
little ingenuity you can make it yourself for half the 
money. 

Vivian.—The short black silk dress and peplum 
you describe would be very suitable for the street. 
The dress skirt should be very much trimmed, and 
you should wear a bouffant sash. A muslin or linen 
chemisette trimmed with Valenciennes is much pret- 
tier for the street than one entirely of lace. 

Marearer anp Orners.—We do not know of any 
preparation for coloring the hair that is not injuri- 
ous. They all claim to be harmless; but any con- 
scientious hair-dresser will advise you to put no faith 
in them. You had better exchange your false hair fur 
a braid that will match your own hair. At any rate, 
do not risk ruining a valuable braid by attempting to 
dye it. 

Au.tz B.—Martelle and silver chimes are both beau- 
tiful games for outdoors. They have been described 
at length in the previous Numbers of the Bazar.— 
Flowing crimped hair is beautiful and picturesque. 
It is certainly proper for you to wear your hair so 
if you find it becoming.—We can not give you the 
addresses you desire. F 

Ex.ie anp May.—Get blue and white striped cam- 
bric for an inexpensive suit for the country. Trim 
with ruffles of the same. Wear blue kid gloves and 
Neapolitan hat trimmed with wild flowers. Your 
suggestions for making over your blue and black silk 
are very good. Heavy corded silk with bright gioss 
is worn for black suits. Price $450 a yard. Why 
not get grenadine at $1 25 a yard, and make it over 
a partly worn black silk?—Chignon is pronounced 
as if spelled shinyon.—Read answer to “Carrie,” in 
Bazar No. 2%, for information about aprons.—All en- 
amel is injurious to the skin.—Coat-sleeves are as 
much worn as ever.—There are fifty-two numbers of 
the Bazar in a volume—one every week in the year. 
A subscription beginning in May will end the next 
year in May. 

Cursintkre.—A nice dessert may be made of iced 
currants. Take fine bunches of red or white cur- 
rants; beat the whites of two eggs, and mix them 
with a quarter of a pint of spring water. Dip each 
bunch of currants into the egg and water, drain them 
two minutes, roll them two or three times in finely- 
powdered loaf-sugar, aud lay them on sheets of white 
paper to dry, when the sugar will become crystallized. 
Grapes, plums, cherries, or strawberries may be iced 
in the same manner. 








BeavtiruL Woman.—If you would be beau- 
tiful, use Hacan’s Maenouia Bato. 

It gives a pure, blooming complexion and re- 
stores youthful beauty. 

Its effects are gradual, natural, and perfect. 

It removes Redness, Blotches, and Pimples, 
cures Tan, Sunburn, and Freckles, and makes a 
lady of thirty appear but twenty. 

The Macno.ia Batm makes the skin smooth 
and pearly, the eye bright and clear, the cheek 
glow with the bloom of youth, and imparts a 
fresh, plump appearance to the countenance, 
No lady need complain of her complexion when 
75 cents will purchase this delightful article. 





The best article to dress hair is Lyon’s Ka- 
THAIRON.—{ Com. | 








THE PURIFICATION TREE. 


THIs name may properly be given to the South 
American Soap-Tree, the bark of which, after 
maceration, neutralizes any kind of pollution that 
clings to the garments, and restores to them their 
original purity and beauty. As an ingredient 
of the celebrated Sozopont, it produces the same 
effect upon all impurities of the teeth, and fortifies 
them against discoloration and decay.—[{Com.] 








FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


I wave used a Wueeier & Witson Sewing 
Machine in my shop for eight years, on an aver- 
age of eight hours a day, making garments from 
the heaviest beaver to the finest cambric. I have 
taught at least twenty different persons to run it, 
and you know beginners do not improve a ma- 
chine. It has never been out of repair, and is 
good for ten years more if used properly, 

Mrs. A. F. Srrickianp, 


Ware, Mass. Dress and Cloak Maker. 





To remove Morn Paronss, Frroxies, and Tan from 
the face, use Perry's Morn anv Freoxtx Lotion. 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond 8t., N.Y. 
Sold by all Druggists.—[Com.} 





Copying Wurew.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Whee! patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting ng of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
GENUINE IRISH POPLINS. 


TO LADIES ABOUT VISITING EUROPE THE 
COMING SEASON. 


O’REILLY, DUNNE, & CO, 
80 COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN, 
And Founders of the Poplin Trade 
(A.D. 1790), 
Invite Families ng through Dublin to an 1 = 
tion of their UNRIVALED STOCK: of “PUREST 
IRISH het which, being manufactured spec- 
ially for the HOME TRADE, will be found PECUL- 


IARLY SUPERIOR, and to include goods NOT 
ELSEWHERE TO BE HAD. 








Pending alterations, the business is now carried on at 


47 DAWSON STREET, 
(Near the Shelbourne Hotel), 


CATARRH. 


Bad, loathsome disease. One third of the people 
suffer from Catarrh until Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, 
and Consumption bring them to the grave. Physi- 
cians do not understand the comple nor can they 
cure it; but WOLCOTT’S ANNIHILATOR, in pint 
bottles, eradicates this filthy complaint from the con- 
stitution. Sold at all Drug Sto: or six pints sent 
free of express charges on receipt of $5, or one pint of 
WOLC S PAIN PAINT, for Pain or Lameness. 
Address R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


OOSEY’S Musica Casinet.—A Complete 
Library of Modern Music for Voice & Piano-forte: 
Cuortn's Vauses, complete...............+0+ Sc. 
Sixteen Stanparp Sones ror Lavies' Voices 50c. 
Beernoven’s 45 Onigrnal. WALTZES......... 
Comrp.tets Oreras ror Piano, each......... 
Mailed on nett of price. Cararocurs Free. 
EY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


A BALSAMIC HAIR RENEWER. 


Mr. Wa. Hanson, of Bergen City, Hudson County, 
New Jersey, says: “For a number of inn my hair 
has been falling out, but since using BARRY'S TRI- 
COPHEROUS the falling has ceased, and the hair 
has become vigorous and strong.” 


BABEEES HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 
GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 
75 CTS. LE; $8 A DOZEN. 
622 BROADWAY. 


WOOD’S WEDDING DAY. 


HE WEDDING DAY IN ALL AGES 
AND COUNTRIES. By Epwarp J. Woon, 
Author of “The Curiosities of Clocks and 
Watches from the Earliest Times,” and “ Gi- 
ants and Dwarfs.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 








Be 














Gathers in one book a pleasing description of these 
wae among all peoples of the world, both ancient 
and modern. The writer has been to great pains in 
the gohaing of his facts. He has given us a work 
which will be widely read with great interest.—Al- 
bany Journal, 

r. Wood writes charmingly. We have been both 
amused and instructed by the perusal of his book, 
which furnishes a minute history of the wedding day 
in all ages and countries.—N. Y. Herald. 

One of the most curious books we have seen for a 
long time. It is packed full of facts. Beginning with 
the institution of marriage, the author successively 
treats .of all the strange and picturesque customs by 
which different peoples have given character and in- 
terest to the marriage ceremony. The past has been 
ransacked, and the present investigated. History, 
poetry, philosophy, archeology, have all been drawn 
upon, and the result is one of the most entertaining 
books we have seen for a long time.—N. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

A pleasant little work.—Home Journal. 
An interesting store of curious learning.—N. Y. Tri- 


me. 

This work is really full of interest and of informa- 
tion, set forth in an attractive and unexceptionable 
medium, and will be read with zest and gratification. 
The fund of anecdote i is large and amusing, 
and underneath many of the quaint customs narrated 
a deep philosophy often may be discovered.—Charles- 
ton Courier. 

A compilation of historical facts relating to the mar- 
riage ceremony as it has been conducted in ancient 
and modern times among all the peoples of the earth. 
A great deal of antiquarian research has been expend- 
ed upon it, and the curious reader will find the topics 
of the ——e ring, the marri bells, the bridal 

shoe, &c., &c., fully treated by 
wening Post, 


formation on this subject 
will find plenty in this amusing and suggestive vol- 
ume. The accounts of the ancient legends and cus- 
toms of all nations are very entertaining, and will no 
doubt attract many readers.—London Examiner, 


Pusiisnep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





ta Harper & Broruess will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price. 
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BALL BLACK, & CO, 
Nos. 665 axp 587 BROADWAY, 
OFFER an UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT or 


JURGENSEN, NARDINE, JACOT, 
SALTZMAN, NICOUD, GERARD, 
FRODS EARDO 
RUGENSTEIN HARRISON, TAYLOR, &o., 
ALSO, A FULL LINE OF AMERICAN 
WATCHES. 


tas WATCHES 


AT 
IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 
SOLID GOLD 
Hontina-Case Lapizs’ Watoues, 
First Quality, Lever Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjust- 
ed Balance, Regulated and Warranted, $36. Lepine 
Movement, Geld Balance, $32. 
FINE SILVER 
Gents’ Huntine-Case Wartcues, 
Lever Movement, First Quality, $14; Extra Quality, 
$ IMPERIAL DUPLEX 





SUMMER CLOTHING. 


REEMAN & BURR, 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 
REMOVED TO 
Nos. 138 and 140 FULTON ST., New York. 


HEVIOT SUITS OF ALL MIXTURES, 
at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 
Nos. 138 and 140 Fulton St. 


_a SUITS in White and Fancy Colors, 
at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 
Nos. 138 and 140 Fulton St. 
ASSIMERE SUITS, great variety of Styles, 
at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 
‘ Nos, 138 and 140 Fulton St. 
-p™* DE ETE Suits, Black, for Summer, 


at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 
Nos. 138 and 140 Fulton St. 














” 


Encraven Movement, Ruby Jewels, Sweep S d 
Strvex Huntine Cases, $18. 
AMERICAN MOVEMENT, 
2-oz. Silver Cases, $15; Full Jeweled, $16. 
SOLID GOLD 

Gents’ Hontina-Case Wartones, 

First Quality, Lever Mov t, Full Jeweled, Adjust- 
ed Balance, Regulated and Warranted $45; Extra 
Quality, $48 ; and Watches of tver description, equal- 
ly low, sent by express, to be paid for after they have 
been received and examined. Any Watch received 
from us may be returned or exchanged if not giving 
perfect satisfaction. Full Descriptive Price-Lists sent 
ree. 8. H,. MOORE & CO., Importers, 

52 and 54 Joun Sr,, New York. 











DIRECTIONS FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT. 


UMMER DRESSES AND SUITS 
MADE TO ORDER 
IN THE LATEST STYLE. 


Samples of New Materials, with full directions for 
Self-Measurement, sent on receipt of three stamps. 


LADIES’ WEDDING or me OUTFITS 
an 


INFANTS’ anv CHILDREN’S WARDROBES 
furnished at short notice and at reasonable prices. 


All inquiries by letter Bat answered. Lists of 
articles necessary for Trousseaux, Wardrobes, &c., 
with prices, sent on application. 
LORD & TAYLOR, 
Outfitting Department, 
Broapway, Cor. Granp Sr, 








PIANOS axw ORGANS. } 


Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275 and upward. 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. ORACE WATERS. 





‘po AND MELTON Suits of all Styles, 
at AN & BURR’S, 
Nos. 188 and 140 Fulton St. 


USTERS, Aupaca and Liven, dust proof, 
at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 
. Nos. 138 and 140 Fulton St. 


RjACKS, Alpaca, Linen, Seersucker, large stock, 


at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 
Nos. 138 and 140 Fulton St. 








So for Ta Eosbing, Seaside, &c., 
at MAN & BURR’S, 
Nos, 188 and 140 Fulton St. 


ATHING Suits and Underwear of all kinds, 
at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 
Nos. 188 and 140 Fulton St. 


GENTS Furnishing Goods, ery description, 
at FREEMAN & BURR'S, 
Nos. 138 and 140 Fulton St. 














ARMENTS to MEASURE at short notice, 
at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 
Nos. 138 and 140 Fulton St. 


WHITE VESIS AND PANTS, all Styles, 


Nos. 138 and 140 Fulton St. 
W HITE VESTS ot Turkish Towelings, 








at FREEMAN & BURR’'S, 
Nos. 188 and 140 Fulton St. 
Ber AND YOUTHS’ SUITS, all ages, 
at FREEMAN & BURR’'S, 
Nos. 138 and 140 Fulton St. 


Box AND YOUTHS’ SCHOOL SUITS, 
at FREEMAN & BURR'’S, 
Nos. 138 and 140 Fulton St. 
Bes AND YOUTHS’ Surrs, latest Styles, 
at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 
Nos. 138 and 140 Fulton St. 


FREEMAN & BURR RECEIVE OR- 
DERS for CLOTHING from all parts of the country, 
and guarantee perfect fitting in all cases, by their 
New Rule for Self-Measurement. 

t2~ Rules for Self-Measurement, patterns of goods, 
and price-list, mailed free on application. 
FREEMAN & BURR, 
Clothing Warehouses, 
Nos. 138 and 140 Fulton St. 


A JUBILEE NUMBER! 














See Pictorial PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 
Jury! Now Ready. Besides portraits of distinguish- 
ed characters—self-made men, scholars, philosophers, 
artists, &c.—it has both civilized and savage, states- 

“men and cannibals. A Fovurru or Jury Oxatton; 
Hail, Columbia; Star-Spangled Banner; My Country, 
‘tis of Thee; and The Red, White, and Blue, with 
songs all set to music. Only 30 cents, or $3 a year— 
with either of Harper's, $5. New Volume. Address 

8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 





jauEs McCREERY & CO., 
Successors to Lake & McCreery, 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
On Monday, June 28, opened in their 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT, 


Ladies’ and Children’s 
SWISS DRESSES AND TUNICS, 
SILK TUNICS FOR CHILDREN, 
: LADIES’ HOOP SKIRTS AND CORSETS. : 
: WEDDING OUTFITS 


AND 
INFANTS' WARDROBES : 
: Constantly on hand, or made to order at the : 
: shortest notice. ° 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 
Agepte to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in 
the market sold for less than $40. All others are in- 
fringements, and the seller and user are liable to pros- 
ecution and imprisonment. Full particulars free. 

Address W. A. HENDER & CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


SHEARS AND SCISSORS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., New York. 





Elegant in form, and of superior material and work- 
manship. With Safety Lock Rivets. Firm and True. 
Edged with the Finest Steel. 

Ph by Mail, post free, on receipt of price, as fol- 
LADIES’ ORDINARY SIZE........ +. $100 
WITH LARGE HANDLES........ oes 100 


SOLD EVERY WHERE. 


- 





Whoever wants to know whether Tar- 
rant’s Errervescent Sevtzer Aperrent cures bil- 
iousness, relieves piles, allays nervous irritability, 
tones the stomach, and regulates the alvine dis- 
charges, is requested to ask those who have tested it 
in such cases, and to act accordingly. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
SWEET 











Sweer Quinine is warranted 
equal — dose for dose—to the 
a (bitter) Quinine, with 
r the important advantage of 
Q UININE. being sweet instead of bitter. 

Svapnia is Oprum Purtrizp 

—_— of its sickening and poisonous 
= it , A the most per- 

ect Anopyne and Sooruine 


SVAPNIA. 
Ortate yet discovered. 


Sold by druggists, prescribed by best physicians. 
STEARNS, FARR, & CO., Chemists, New York. 


- NO MORE WET NURSES! 
Liebe-Liebig’s Soluble Food. 


The most perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. Pre- 
pared by J. Paul Liebe, Chemist, Dresden. This food 
dissolves soally in warm milk, and is at once ready for 
the use of babies. At all Druggists, $1 per bottle. 

Depet, HEIL & HARTUNG, Wholesale Druggists, 
890 Pearl Street, New York. 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS— Facts to be Re- 
j membered.—Low spirits, declining appetite, in- 


igestion, and dyspepsia, are speedily exchanged for 
ro 





mst health by the use of these most excellent med- 
icines. 





Fresh Summer Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
ga Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN FRANCE, GER- 
MANY, AND SWITZERLAND; or, Experiences 
of an American Journalist in Euro By Epwarp 
Govutp Burrum, Author of “The Parisians,” “Six 
Months in the Gold Mines,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH. A Truthful Elucida- 
tion of the Attractions of the Country, and a Care- 
ful Consideration of the Question of Profit and Loss 
as involved in Amateur Farming, with much Valu- 
able Advice and Instruction to those about Purchas- 
ing Large or Small Places in the Rural Districts. 
By Roseerr B. Roosrvext, Author of ‘Game Fish 
of North America,” “Superior Fishing,” ‘ Game 
Birds,” &c. With Characteristic Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THREE SEASONS IN EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. 
Treating of Vine-Culture; Vine Disease and its 
Cure; Wine- Making and Wines, Red and White; 
Wine-Drinking as affecting Health and Morals. By 

m.1aM J. Fraeo. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


THE STUDENT'S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. The 
Old Testament History. From the Creation to the 
Return of the Jews from Captivity. Edited by 
Witt Samira, LL.D. With Maps and Woodcuts. 
Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. Uniform with The Stu- 
dent's New Testament History, a New Edition of which 
is just ready. 


THE WEDDING DAY IN ALL AGES AND 
COUNTRIES. By Epwarp J. Woop, Author of 
“The Curiosities of Clocks and Watches from the 
Earliest Times,” and ‘‘ Giants and Dwarfs." 
Cloth, $1 25. 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 
Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studics of Man and Nature. By 
Atrrep Russet Wattacez, Author of “Travels on 


12mo, 


the Amazon and Rio Negro,” “‘ Palm Trees of the | 


Amazon,” &c. With Ten Maps and Fifty-one ele- 
gant Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 50. 


FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Genio 
° Scorr. With 170 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
BS 60. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1868. = W. Pemsroxe Ferarper. 
Revised Edition: Seventh Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK ; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “ Harper's Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemproxe Fetriver. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With.con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of 
the different Languages. Square 16mo, Flexible 
Cloth, $1 50. 





The New Novels 


PUBLISHED IN 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


STRETTON. A Novel. By Henry Krxastey, Author | 


of ‘‘Hetty,” ‘‘Geoffrey Hamlyn,” ‘‘Ravenshoe," 
&c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. A Story of 
Lippe-Detmold. By the Author of “ Mabel's Prog- 
ress,” ‘“‘Annt Margaret's Trouble," &c. With Illus- 
trations by C. G. Bush. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 


THACKERAY'S NOVELS: 
New Edition, beautifully printed, with the Author's 
own Illustrations, 
VANITY FAIR. A Novel Without a Hero. Iilus- 
trated. Complete in One Volume, Svo, Paper. 
Price FIFTY CENTS. 
THE VIRGINIANS. A Tale of the Last Century. 
Complete in One Volume, 8vo, Paper, with nearly 
150 Engravings. Price SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
THE NEWCOMES. Memoirs of a Most Respecta- 
ble Family. Edited by Arthur Pendennis, Esq. 
With 162 Illustrations. In One Volume, Paper, Svo. 
Price SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
gw~ Hanrer & Broruers will issue immediately 
New Editions of Thackeray's other Novels, Illustrated 
by the Author, at correspondingly low prices. 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS: 
HARD CASH. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 35 cents. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 
per, 35 cents. 
Ge To be followed by Charles Reade's other Novels. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S LAST NOVELS: 
PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. Illustrated by 
Millais. 8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 

HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Complete. With 64 
Tilustrations by Marcus Stone. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $1 50. Part IL, separately, Paper, 50 cents. 


8vo, Pa- 


THE DODGE CLUB; or, Italy in 1959. By James 
De Mutts, Author of “ Cord and Creese,” &c. With 
One Hundred Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


FOR HER SAKE. By Frepertck W. Rostnson, 
Author of ‘“‘Carry's Confession,” ‘‘ Mattie: a Stray,” 
“ Christie's Faith,” ‘*No Man’s Friend,” “* Poor Hu- 
manity,” &c. With Thirty Illustrations. S8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 


BREAKING A BUTTERFLY;; or, Blanche Ellerslie’s 
Ending. By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” 
“Sword and Gown,” “ Brakespeare,” ** Sans Merci,” 
Pe nrg Dering,” &c. Illustrated. 8vyo, Paper, 

cen 


THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. By Cuas. Lynn, 
Author of “The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly,” 
“Barrington,” ‘* Maurice Tiernay,” “The Daltons," 
**Charles O'Malley,” &c. With hustrations. vo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 
tz Harrre & Brornens will send any of the above 

books by matl, postage free, to any part of the United 

States, on receipt of the price. 








A T. STEWART & CO. 
9 have received per last steamer 
An Elegant Quality of 
IRON GRENADINE BAREGE, 
In Various Widths ; 
REAL BRUSSELS LACE POINTS, LACES, &c.; 
An Extra Quality of 
LAMA BLACK AND WHITE POINTS, 
BAREGE AND GRENADINE SHAWLS; 
A few very choice 
REAL INDIA CAMEL'S-HAIR SHAWLS; 
A Great Variety of 
— LIGHT SUMMER SHAWLS, —— 
From $3 each upward. 


Broapway, 4tu Avenvr, anv 10Tn Sreeer. 


A T. STEWART & CO., 
: prior to taking their semi-annual 
INVENTORY, 
Are offering the balance of their 
— SUMMER STOCK —— 
at the following extremely low prices: 
LINEN SUITS, $10 and upward; 
VERY HANDSOME BURNOUS, for Seaside and 
Country wear, only $7 50 each; 
PERCALE MORNING ROBES, with OVERSKIRTS, 
ready made, $6 each ; 
CHILDREN’S AND MISSES’ SACQUES, $8 to $5 
each ; 
LADIES’ SILK SACQUES, $10 and upward; 
CAMBRIC SUITS, $10 and upward; 
PRINTED MORNING ROBES, $5 and upward. 


LADIES’ TUCKED SKIRTS, 
LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, 
AND INFANTS’ APPAREL 
Of Every Description, 
At equally reduced prices. 

French and Domestic 
HATS, CAPS, AND BONNETS, 

At a Great Reduction. 

FRENCH FLOWERS IN GREAT VARIETY. 
RIDING HABITS MADE TO ORDER. 
Particular attention given to Bridal Trousseaux and 
Mourning Orders. 


Broapway anp 10Tn Srrerr. 


<" HOWELLS’ 


SATIN FINISHED ™ 





New PATENT S§PIRALHAIR- PINS 


FOR SALE BY ALL FANCY-GOODS BEALERS, 





DUNHAM & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Prako-evet es 


Warerooms, ; 
No. 881 BROADWAY, N. x} Send for Circular. 








CURL YOUR HAIR. 
A SAMPLE of PROF. ROBB’S 
MAGNETIC CURLIQUE 
sent FREE. It curls straight hair (without injury) in 
soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flowing Curls, on THE FiRsT 
aPppLication. Address, with Stamp, 
Pror. B. H. ROBB, Parkman, Ouro. 


Harper's PERIODICALS. 


TERMS FOR 1869, 





Harrrr’s Macazuyg, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Weexty, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Macazrnz, Harper's Weex ty, and Harper's 
Bazaz, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be suppled gratis for every Club of Fivn 
Sunsorrpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

“Bhe Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazrne 24 cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazryz, or 20 cents for 
the Weexty or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. - 

The Volumes of the Macazive commence agg 

Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexry commence with the 
year. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

Subscribers to the Magazine, Wreekty, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hazrrr & Brormens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Macazryz, the Werxty, or the 
Bazaz, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 


Numbers for June and December of each year. 





Terms ror ADVERTISING IN Harper's PEeRroproats. 
Harper’s Manazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70 -each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line ; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETLIZ. 


A memser of a temper- 
ance society excused his 
uent drinks by saying 
that the doctor told him to 
take liquor as a medicine, 
und he never told him to 
stop. 
——_—————_ 


Daniel Webster was very 
Jiffident when a youth. 

‘* Many a piece,” says be, 
“did I commit to memory 
when a boy, and rehearsed 
it in. my own room over 
and over again; but when 
the day came, and the 
school collected, and - 
name was called—when 
saw all eyes turned upon 
my seat—I could not raise 
— from it.” 

tis recorded that he was 
once accosted by a boorish 
backwoodsman, who ask- 
ed, in an off-handed way, 

“Ts this Mr. Webster?” 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

“The great Mr. Webster, 
of Massachusetis?” 

“T am that same Mr. 
Webster, of Massachu- 





you were a great man,” 
y mee y the stranger, “ but I 

on’t think so: I heard 
your speech, and under- 
stood every word you said.” 

This reminds one of the 
country juryman’s remark 
about Scarlet, the barrister. 
He did ‘not see any thing 
particular in the gentle- 
man’s delivery, he said; he 
won because he was on the 
right side. Scarlet was very 
persuasive. 

—_——@————_ 

When is a boat like a pile 
ofsnow ?—When it's a-drift. 
eS ae 

Osricine Orrrr.—A New 
York cook has given notice 
to the family in which she 
is employed that she has 


made up her mind to go to Newport this summer, and | 


if the family will go there she will stay with them; | 


otherwise she must leave. 
ae Sey 
In answer to a correspondent, we beg to say that 
there was no relationship between “My Man John” 
"vd Byron's “ Man Fred |” 


stntianignnerentsbihtibibiaerhniniien’ 
THE CONTENTED MAN. 


Am I contented with my lot, 

yy satistied with what I've got? 
m I, let’s see, or am I not; 

If not, what do 1 want—come, what? 


Give me a farm of acres four, 
A cottage with a little door, 
A gable roof, a sanded floor, 
Kind fate! I'll ask thee for no more. 
ee cot! rs shall live, while I 

ide in Manor House, hard by.) 
Away from cares, away from noise, 
We'll take our fill of rural joys; 
Leaving the town, like Cincinnatus, 
Who took his otiwm diggin’ tators. 
(That is, I'll pay the proper men 
To hoe and sow; say, gardeners ter.) 


I do not ask a single pound, 

Nor carriage; no, nor horse nor hound: 
Only a house that’s truly rural, 

And all the others—in the plural. 


Upon my word I do not care 

To be a princely millionaire: 

G.ve me my modest honse and grounds, 
With but ten hundred thousand pounds. 
I wonld not envy Lords or Deans, 

Or sigh for aught beyond my means. 


Yet I can rough it, if there are 
Truffles and pdté de foies gras. 
Hardships I can endure if I 

Quaff Burgundy with cold grouse pie. 


A little food for me will do, 
Breakfast at nine aud lunch at two; 





WAY 
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“THE LINE OF BEAUTY I SURVEY.” 


Or else with lunch I can disperse, 
As should do every man of sense. 
If after cup of tea at eight 

He for a déjewner can wait 

Until eleven o'clock shall strike, 
When let me eat just what I like. 


Then tea again at half past four, 

A muffin p’raps and nothing more, 

Until the humble dinner-bell— 

A sound you know and love so well: 

Or when maybe the Chinese gong, 

With thundering voice cries “‘ Come along”— 

Until, in fact, *tbwixt half past eight and nine 
Dinner is served—and down you go to dine. 
Give me enough: I need no sumptuous feast, 
Except such little Juxuries at least 

As are but luxuries beyond a doubt. 

And as for necessaries—I'll do withont. 


To Fate I make this delicate presentment, 

Owning that Happiness is in Contentment. 

And this Contentment with your settled lot 

Is to want nothing that you haven't got. 

And so True Happiness, depend upon't, 

Is simply having—every thing you want. 
ET nes ENE SPS Eat 

Madame Audouard tells this story of Lamartine and 
his visit to the cedars of Lebanon: 

“These cedars,” says Lamartine, “are grand and 
impressive; they tower above the centuries; they 
know history better than history knows herself; they 
astonish the people of Lebanon.” 

On reaching the spot Madame Audouard saw what 
seemed a group of dwarfed and worn-out trees, of no 
beauty or majesty whatever. Her guide asked her if 
he should carve her name with that of Lamartine. 
She asked if he had accompanied the poet on his visit 
to the spot. 

“ Accompanied him! no; for he never came here. 
He sent me to carve his name while he remained in 
Beyrout, as every body else does.” 





Bridget was hired in a female boarding-school, and 
was told to ring the firet bell at six o'clock in the 
morning. At half past six o'clock the pupils were re- 
quired to attend prayers; but for several mornings 
after Bridget commenced 
her labors many were un- 








usually tardy, giving as 
an excuse that they did 
not hear the rising - bell. 
“Sure, Marm,” she re- 
plied, “I never rings it 
very hard, for fear I might 
wake the young ladies !” 
FRR TNE ROR 
An old author quaintly 
remarks: “Avoid argu- 
ments with ladies. In 
spinning yarns among 
silks ont satine a man is 
sure to be worsted and 
twisted; and when a man 
is worsted and twisted 
he may consider himself 
wound up.” 
—_—@———— 


A boy of our acquaint- 
ance is s0 ag a 
bright that his father 
uses him instead of a 
ooking - gate to shave 

y. 


——_>__—— 

A Cure ror Cotp.— 
When your hands are 
dead bury them in your 
pockets. 

debemidiahiegniiniianitnse 

You can always find a 
sheet of water on the bed 
of the ocean. 

——_—__ — 


A country dentist ad- 
vertises that ‘‘he spares 
no pains” to render his 
operations satisfactory. 

> 

A little boy, four years 
old, had been told that 
the thunder is God's 
voice. One day lately, in 
the midst of a thunder- 
storm, he said, very so- 
berly: **I wish God would 
not talk to-day. He talks 
so Jond I don’t feel like 
hearing him.” 

Ste a ae 








A MAN OF BUSINESS. 
First City Man. “ Just had a very Heavy Loss, 


How was it?” 


Seconp Dirro. “ Why, I Insured my Mother-in-Law’s Life for ‘Ten Thou- 
sand—sent her to Hempstead, Long Island, by Rail—and hang me if she hasn’t 


Come Back Again Safe!” 


A wag of a boarder 
complained to the mis- 
tress that the sun must 
have gone under a cloud 
when the shadow of the 
chicken fell into the pot 
where her broth was 
made. 


eh? Sorry to hear it. 





SAVED HIS WHIPPING. 

A little urchin seven or eight years old, in one of 
our schools where a Miss Blodgett was teacher, com- 
posed the following and wrote it on his slate at prayer 
time, to the great amusement of the boys: 

A little mouse ran up the stairs 
To hear Miss Blodgett say her prayers. 

The teacher discovered the rhyme, and called out 
the culprit. For a punishment she gave him his 
choice, to make another rhyme in five minutes or be 
whipped. So after thinking and blinking, and scratch- 
ing hls head till his time was nearly out, and the teach- 
er raised the stick in a threatening manner, at the 
last moment he exclaimed— 

Here I stand before Miss Blodgett, 
She's going to strike, and I’m going to dodge it, 

He was sent to his seat. 


Forrien Vessets—Consulships. 
® oo 

A Senator from one of the mountain districts of 
Tennessee, on his arrival at Nashville to take his 
seat, put up at a first-class hotel, when the following 
occurred on taking his seat at the table: 

Senator to Servant. ‘‘ What is your victuals ?” 

Servant. ‘* What will you have, Sir, tea or coffee ?” 

Senator. “Tea.” 

Servant, ‘‘ What kind of tea?” 

Senator. “‘Store tea; do you suppose I came here to 
drink sassafrax ?” 





otiniiltisinatataiditiiagiaa 

Thackeray, when speaking about fame, would fre- 
quently tell the following anecdote: 

en at dinner in St. Louis one day he heard one 

waiter say to another, 

“Do you know who that is?” 

**No,” was the answer. 

“That is the celebrated Mr. Thackeray.” 

“What's he done ?” 

“ Blessed if I know,” was the reply. 





bape y cows say that closing the eyes makes the 
sense of hearing more acute. A wag suggests that 
this accounts for the many eyes that close in our 
churches on Sundays. 





The chief difference between a horse and a veloci- 
pede has been discovered 
to ve the — — which rae pee 
the latter lies down. pith {ie 

~~ ae 

A Stamp Aot—Tread- «<9 
ing on people’s toes. Y, 

IgE Vf. 
COMMON ABSURDI- 
TIES. 








To say after “7 thing 
that happens, “I knew it 
was going to take place.” 

To ask a merchant if 
the article he sells you is 
of the first quality. 

To carry “bricks” in 
your hat and flatter your- 
self you can keep them 
hidden from the world. 

To think you must win 
a lawsuit because you 
have the law and evi- 
dénce on your side. 

To put salt in your 
soup fore you have 
tasted it. 

To tell a person of 
whom you would borrow 
money that you urgently 
need it. 

To think that the great 
difficulty in life is to find 
opportunity for the tal- 
ent, and not talent for 
the opportunity. 

To make a foolish 
match” and then ask a 
friend's opinion of it. 

To say that you have 
“no leisure,” instead of 
that you have no dispo- 
sition, to improve your 
mind or to do good. 

aaiesiilpinguiatiges 

Why are balloons in 
the air like vagrants ?— 
Because they have no 
visible means of support. 

EEE PRR 

** Belles” call a great 
many people to church. 

sbtagatatiibonaasais 

Sweetening one's coffee 
is generally the first stir- 
ring event of the day. 








ge 
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THE CONVALESCENT. 


HARD ON THE MINIS- 
TER 


A minister was travelin: 
in the backwoods, an 
espying a cabin, entered 
it on a mission of mercy. 
The lady of the house (she 
being present alone, and 
rightly judging dis errand) 
when she saw him ap- 
proaching seized the Bible, 
and as he entered was to 
all intents busily engaged 
in pérusing the volume. 
He noticed, however, that 
she held the letters re- 
versed, or, in other words, 
upside down. After the 
usual courtesies the minis- 
ter inquired what she was 
reading. 

“Oh, bout the old apd 
ets,” was the evidently self- 
satisfactory reply. 

“It is very edifying to 
read of the sufferings of 
Christ," said the minister, 

“ And so that good man 
is dead, is he?” asked the 
matron, evidently getting 
interested. 

** Certainly he is.” 

“Well, that is just the 
way. I've been at John a 
long time to get him to 
take the newspapers, but 
he won't. Every body in 
the world might die, and 
we not hear a word ‘bout 
it,” said the woman, in a 
rapid tone. 

“Ah, woman, you are in 
the dark !" said the preach- 
er, with an elongated face. 

“Yes, I know we are. 
I've been at John a long 
time to put a window in at 
the fur end of the house, 
but he won't do that ei- 
ther.” 

“*T perceive that you are 
weak in knowledge.” 

“*T know that lam weak; 
and I guess if you had had 
the bilious fever, and been 
taking saxafrax and cata- 
ract pills as long as I have 
you’ be weak too,” replied 
the woman, in rather an angry tone of voice, and 
half an octave higher than usual, 
saci slleipeisiicnn 

An advertisement in an Australian paper invites 
proposals from clergymen “for marrying two or 
more couples.” 

os 

We find in our exchanges a poem called the “ Song 
of the Farmer’s Boy,” beginning, ‘‘Ho! brothers, ho! 
Nothing could be more appropriate, if the farmer sticks 
to his vocation: but there are farmer boys that we 
wot of who come to the city, whose song after a lit- 
tle while might read, ‘‘ Rake! brothers, rake !" and be 
very appropriate. 

ee 
eople can never live long nor wear great 
warfs. 





What 
coats !— 


BALE OST = SE we 
Farmers are like fowls—neither will get full crops 
without industry. 
cveseysiain-illinoenvenitinchilis 
A parson, not ‘‘a sea-faring man,” etc., thua ex- 
lained to his hearers the main idea of the text that 
ope is like an anchor to the soul: “ My friends, I 
suppose you all know what an anchor is: It is a kind 
of a thing to get a ship under a good headway with.” 
So) Gi ig SEE Rad PT 
eins say, wife, I'm glad this coffee don't owe me any 
thing.” 
*“*Why, my dear?” 
* Because it would never settle.” 
<tcntmnnecbacilillie 3 
Why is a list of musical composers like a sance- 
pan ?—Because it is incomplete without a Handel. 


IO EI Ce a 
A Frrenpiy Scrr—A Quaker's dress. 
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Prorie or CoLorn—Those having the blues. 
demas 








An M.C. recently in a debate shouted, “ Amicus 
Plato, Amicus Socrates, sed major veritas." The re- 
porter next morning made his speech read: ‘‘I may 
cuss Plato, I may cuss Socrates, said Major Veritas.” 

eS 


If you wish to be praised—die. 


_ New Minister (tenderly). “My good Man, what induced you to Send for 
Me?” 


SEM CSRS 

Tur Marxets.—Ladies’ 
hair bas an upward tend- 
ency. 


Ovvest Innasitant. “ What does he say, Betty?” 
Betty. “‘’Says what the Deuce did you 


nd for him for!!’ 











